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FOREWORD 


T he Clinsiian message to die Hindu must nc\cr be merely 
a ChnsLinnised \crsion of Hinduism, but ir doc<; need to 
gi\c to tlic audientic Christian faiili a truly Indian form 
of c^prcsslon Tlicrc was a day when, with the pardonable optim- 
ism of )outh, the author conccned it not impossible for the 
foicign missionary’ to acquire so Indian a mcntaluy as to become 
capable of taking a lead in the working out of such an expression 
To-day, on the other hand, he feels that only Indian Clmstians 
themselves may ho]ic to do that. But this docs not mean that the 
foreigner can ha\c no subsidiary’ pare to play. His experience as a 
missionary’ can teach him what features of the mountain-i.ingc of 
Gospel tiuth aie most apt to be missed by' minds which approach 
It fiom the Idindu angle, and W'liat features seen from that angle 
present a forbidding contour And c\cn if it be not granted him 
to find the most nuly Indian w.ay of sharpening the eyesight and 
of opening out new' pcrspcctt\es. and he has to leatc that to the 
Indian Church, still his Western heritage should qualify him 
for helping that Church to see to it that what is presented to 
India IS the full challenge of the ancient Christian Gospel m all 
Its dtstinctncncss. 


Therein lies one of the hopes whicii ha\e animated the writing 
of this little book. In it one to whom, for some three do/en ycais, 
theie was committed the pruilcge of seeking to declare .xnd 
intupiet Christ to Indian youth submits a study of a Bw features 
chai actciistic oi the Gospel — fc.aturcs which arc sodistr'Ctiseibat 
thc\ need to he held m the fou front of attmtio'i if its true 
challenge and .ap’pial is to be app’daerded b\ the Idr’du mmd 
.and is to consniin it to lace the issue o! a d(.cisi\«. accq’ic'.ce 


rejt ction, 
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WANTED— A CHALLENGING 
RELEVANCY 


T ME simplest of indicating wlinr tins book is about is 
b) uscofafigiuc Considcran) building tliat de-'crvcs to be 
accounted a triumph of arcluicctural art. To be fully 
tindci stood and appreciated, it lias to be studied from c\erj possible 
angle ofapj'iroach Each of them throv. s ncv.’ contours into iclicf, 
which delight the c)c by their dignity and grace, and satisfy the 
mind by their revelation of the puq''Oscfulnc5s with which the 
whole structure his been planned Now, m these pages the 
reidcr is invited to study some of the contours oi the Christian 
Gospel which strike the eje of one whose direction of apptoach 
IS from the site on which a ncighbouimg spiritual edifice stands 
That ncighhouimg edifice is Hinduism. He has been visiting it 
It has made on him a profound impicssion. and with tint impres- 
sion vivid m his memor)’ he has a quicker percepnveness is he 
studies those stnictural contours of the Christian Gospel which 
ills angle of .ijsproich throws mto iMomincncc. 

What may we ho]se to gam by such a course of stud; as this 
simile descubes' Fust of all something which is of moment to 
cvciy Christian and nor only to tliO'^c commissioncvi tes dechre 
the Gospel to Indn We stand to gam in cniichment of out own 
undt Islanding of the ianh oiu^c for ill commuted to the saints. 

I eio not c\}\ci this cnTiehmcnt ol the qinlity of our irtdir- 
standmg to be acliicve'd b\ giaftinr into ir ideas wluch ere sligs 
fiom a phni ol anoilur gre.n\th. J am thinking oi >0 r.etluiT; verv 
difiiunt, somethinr which ]'t:hips I nn\ most rtsdiiv < vphtn 
if ] mnv be alit-wid an iuto’'usgia’obicil rer.uPDC("Ce 

^ I ^ 
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lO THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE- TO THE HINDU 

the term) to have to orientate it, to make it face towards the 
inherited problems of the East mstead of those problems of the 
West which had determined its traditional alignment — that was 
a situation whose unescapable challenge absorbed every ounce of 
one’s intellectual energy. It quickened mto life every germinal 
idea one possessed. No true missionary will go out of his Way to 
mvite controversy, but the undergraduate mmd loves it, espea- 
ally undergraduate minds that are m frank and friendly relations 
with exponents of a foreign faith. And the controversial claim 
with which I was most frequently faced was this, Hmduism 
possesses, m its great doctrine of karma and transmigration, an 
accredited solution of a problem to which the Christian Church 
has formulated no answer — ^which mdeed the average Christian 
regards as an insoluble mystery — the problem of unmerited 
suffermg. That controversial challenge sent me to a study of 
Hmdu thought about karma, or the unbreakable continuity 
between deedk and their frmt in the doer’s experience. It sent 
me to a study m which I sought not merely to criticise, but to 
learn. Also it made me study afresh the Biblical revelation. I was 
not geologically so ignorant as to be unaware of how much the 
emgma of unmerited suffenng had done tb shape the develop- 
ment of Old Testament faith, and how relevant to it was the 
New Testament teaching about the Cross of Cmist. But I began 
to see all this m a new alignment which presented me with issues 
more clearly cut, and deepened my understandmg. I realised that 
while orthodox Hindmsm met the seeming moral paradox of 
undeserved suffenng by heroically cleaving to a conviction that 
there is, and can be, no such thing, Chnsnamty meets it with 
an insight for which the paradox melts away. It is no moral 
enormity that the just should' suffer with and for the unjust. On 
the contrary, that is the principle on which any moral umverse 
ought to be built, and on which, if the Chnstian Gospel is true, 
the actual universe is built. It is a pnnciple which reaches its 
consummate expression m the crucifixion of the gmltless Christ, 
but It runs through all of God’s dealings with man. For authentic 
Christian faith, ffierefore, it is no injustice but an honbur when 
Providence lays upon an individual a share greater than he 
relatively deserves m the sorrows and frustrations which are the 
curse that rightly dogs a sinful world. That is why the Church 
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never been con'^iminrd lo formnlntc nn niitliontntnc doctrine 
rcjAiidmi’ unmet ited <;u{Tcnng It Ins not needed to do <-o became 
foi autlicntic Chiniinn f.ntb, tlicrc is hcic no iinoluble-‘iCcming 
myter)’ ai nil. 

About fhi*' erent subject no more need be snid nt this point, 
‘•ince It IS to be the topic of n subsequent chapter It Ins come up 
heic bp \\n) of illustmiion onl) . nn ilh.sirntion, remembered from 
m\ ov.’n cspericncc, of hov. n deepened understanding of the fnith 
once for nil committed to tlic snints innp result from nppioaching 
Its stud)' fiom the angle heic selected 
That IS a gam nhich cter)’ Christian must nppiccntc. but the 
chosen angle of approach sliould ha\c special inteicst for those 
whose aocation it is to proclaim the Gospel to Hindus. That n an 
iinmcnsel) diflicult task — how diflicult onl) those who bate 
attemjned it can full) realise. In the modes of presentation 
adc'pted ihcie must be alwats a challenging relcaanc) 
d'hcie must be challenge, for it is a unique Gospel ihai the 
Church IS commissioned bp its Lord to declare But if the chal- 
lenge is to I'c made enectnel), it must be concentrated at ke) 
jsosmons and nor dissipated bp being spiead oaer c\cr)’ point 
wbtie Chnstian and Idindu w.a)s of thought diaerge. 

1 well lemcmbcr the hcwildermcnt that Icll upon me when I 
was making mp first acquaintance with the more tiicrttc tape of 
Hindu icligious literature So confused a nacdlo) did the re- 
semhlan».es and the diJlercnctS bet'o eon Idindu •’tad Chrnrnn 


teaching seem to constitute, Tlie educated Hindu has the same 
ice lino as h.e leads Chnsti.an boH.s o: hstius to cxpo'ttions of 
Chiistnnitv Katutalh the Ciansn.an ideas which ps.‘. . 
ailinnt a\uh 1 hndu tc''chmg. bein': tht mou intdligiMc to i 'm, 
'•Hike him as bung the ino-e vciolna l-Kro--. ai'd nemo h' 'ed- 
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14 , THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TO THE HINDU 

Uventy-fivc centuries and moie, the piactical religious question 
winch for us takes the form, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ has 
been asked in the form, ‘How shall I escape from being born 
again and again, in an endless succession of lives, some of them 
happier, some more miserable, but all of them unsatisfying, all 
of them held in the shackles of unreality and illusion’’ Since 
before the days of the Buddha, who died about 480 u c , all the 
schools and sects of Hindu religion have taken it for granted that 
there really is for man this endless chain of successive lives, and 
that tlie only salvation woi tli having must be one providing escape 
from the necessity of being reincarnated again and again for ever. 
The schools and sects have differed about the way of esoipe and 
about other matters of theoty and practice, but they have all 
agreed about the fact of endless repeated birth, and they arc all 
one in feeling that anything worth calling ‘salvation’ must 
promise escape from this endless repetition of embodied exist- 
ence and attainment of union with tiic peaceful Absolute. 

Now suppose tliat, all unrccking of this circumstance, you were 
to begin your Christian preaching by telling, as you would in 
your homeland, of a salvation wrought for man tlirough Christ. 
As soon as your hearers discover that ) ou arc iiol talking about a 
way of escape from a law of endless reincarnation, may they not 
at once lose any religious interest which they may ha%c fdt in 
listening to you’ May they not feel that you have no message for 
them — no message about what, deep down m their hearts, they 
regard as the one thing needful’ Yet if so, what is to be done’ Are 
you to change your missionaty practice’ Are you to put off telling 
about salvation through Christ, and to begin instead by assur- 
ing your hearers that there is no such thing as an endless chain of 
- repeated births’ But why should they believe you’ Why should 
they take your word, the word of a mere foreigner, against the 
word of their own great saints and sages handed down through 
thousands of years’ Can you prove to them that they will not be 
reincarnated’ That would be rather difficult Or will you challenge 
them to prove to you that the belief in transmigration is true’ At 
^ once they would begin to offer you arguments in its support, and 
you would find yourself involved in an intellectual wrangle which 
would banish the religious atmosphere needed for real preaching. 

Such methods will not do. They amount to an effort to make 
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Hindu minds imvcl the di<uncc to the preacher \s mind, instead 
of making Ins mind tra\ct the distance to theirs. Tliar may be 
]>ossib]c to ‘omc extent in an educational institution with its long- 
continued contacts, but it cannot be the preacher's method. In this 
difficulty has the great hlastcr-KIissionaiy left any example for 
our insitaicrion' By the ‘hkastcr-Missionan'' there is here meant 
one c\cn greater than the Apostle Paul A master craftsman m the 
missionnrj’ art Paul certainly was; for m some thirty a cars of 
w'ltncss-bcaring and of teaching he accomplished a missionar)’ 
.achic\cmcnt which was then, and has nc\cr ceased to be, of a 
dccisncness unparalleled by the woik of any other sen ant of our 
Loid. But iheic was a foreign missionary' even more efficient than 
the Apostle to the Gentiles. TTlicre was jesus, the Son of God. 
His ministry of preaching, and of teaching b\ word and deed, 
may ha\c covered nor half as many months as St. Paul’s did 

/ 4 

jcais Yet within the nanow compass of those months He not 
only stamped upon the mind of man an impress which has neser 
been cflaccd, but starred a scIf-propagating mo\emcnr which, 
havinc demonstrated its incradicablcncss rime and again now 
bids jail very soon to ha\c made itself endemic in every corner 
of the earth Has this Mastci-Missionan' set any example for us 
in the technique of making approach to minds of an alien 
hem age’ 

It is more than a freakish pkay of fana' to describe Jesus as a 
foieign missionary It is true that when, m the higli counsels of 
hi.uen. He was designated for the work of a heaicnly missionary 
to caith-dwelleis, u w as jsossiblc to let Him be born and grow up 
a lew . 1 hus ] le was pujs.ared for His task by a process of mdigeni- 
.atK'ii, oi mental aiwl spiritual naturalisation, far more tborouyh 
tlian am modem si.-jiool of missionarv iraminy can proiidt. 
N(.\enhihs'. between the tliouyhts and sf’ndards .-'ni spiritual 
tnitloak ol lesus .and oi these to wlmm bh w as snu tliere remained 
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socially disruptive in its working. And m the prosecution of His 
commission He had to face, in its acutest form, the typical 
foreign rmssionary problem of conve)nng eternal and 'absolute 
truth m a thought-form famihar to hearers of a particular penod 
with a particular rehgious and cultural inheritance — a thought- 
form which provided for it no thoroughly apposite vehicles of 
expression. 

Take, for example, the contemporary thought-form which 
least imperfectly fitted His own personal consaousness of the 
mystery of His own bemg and His transcendent mission — the 
concept of the Messiah or the Messiah-designate. How cautious 
He had to be about the use of that conception' It was misleadmg i 
and utterly madequate unless united with the concept of the 
Suffermg Servant ofjahveh; and where was the Jew who had ever 
dreamed of such a combinaaon or was spintually ready to com- 
prehend It? Or take the related idea of the Kmgdom or Reign of 
God, popularly conceived of as an ‘age to come,’ a temporal 
reahty with a date of arrival. In its deepest significance the idea 
of the Messiamc Age or the Kmgdom of God mcluded the idea 
of a fulfilment of all right longmg, the idea of the transcendently 
good, the idea of God’s bestowal on man of what is supremely the 
Best for man. But when does that Best amve? It does not comport 
with time’s calendar. If we insist on attachmg to it a date, the 
true datmg is at once ‘now,’ and ‘presently,’ and ‘far ahead’ 
accordmg as we are thinkmg of what is supremely good for man 
as man now is, or for man as man will be when he h^ attamed an 
imaginable degree of improved fitness, or for man as man will be 
when he has attained an unimaginable perfection of readiness. 
Even heaven itself, it would seem, can never be heaven unless it 
has a richer heaven within its range of endeavour. For how could 
a true child of God find any life heavenly which did not afford 
opportumty for expressmg his love m acavity directed to ncher 
achievement? We need hardly wonder, then, that vTen our Lord 
used time-forms m His talk about the Kmadom of God, there 
was room for so much variety m the imphed datmg of its advent. 

These instances show clearly that for the Master-Missionary, m 
spite of the fact that it was His ovm counoqmien that He was 
addressing, there was the same difficulty which besets the 
preachmg of the foreign missionary of modern times. He was the 
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only of mnn uho c\cr hnd or In<; cnjo\ cd a perfect oneno"^ 
vcnli ihc McT\cnlc I'nthci nod n complete imdcr‘'tnndinp of God’s 
mmd to'.v.irds mnn The rc\chtion wlitch Me lind it in Him to 
imj'nn v.ns one yhich was to MAnd tlic tc^t of nil time And jet 
if He yas to comcj that rc\ elation in tsords yhicli yould o\cn 
heinn to get acioss to the mmd of His age, He had to employ 
ideas v.hich y eic familiar and accepted, and hj means of them He 
had to r,ct home a message v.hich v. oiild interest and instruct and 
help ilic men of His generation by meeting them )u5t vhere their 
spiiiis stood In the mam our Loid had to rely on In mg our the 
ie\clation, it could not l^c ]‘'eifecth expressed m the thought- 
lant^inee of His daj' or e\cn of our day Only h\ being like the 
Heaxenl)' I'ailier could He adequately lexeal the Heaxenly 
I'aihci. but words and ideas had their ]\arc to plat , and there i Ic 
had to fall back on the ideas of His generation. Winch of these 
was 1 H to choose' And amonc them u.as iheic any idea by lelatino 

y .t V 

1 lis message to which He could, fiom the xerj' outset, x\m cagei 
attention and stimulate a practical response^ 

The hist chapter of .Sr Mark j'rcsencs the lemembetcd jmci'ort 
of Chiist's maugutnl teaching It describes the line of aj'jwoach 
which He selected when, vcith the Baptist’s reinot.il from the 
public stage. He entered upon an independent camjMii^n. It had, 
.as It were, to sene as an Overture to the spiritual Oritono of 
His complete tv*aclnng Tlie Oxeituic w.as this 'Tiie rinii n 
fully come, and the Rt ign ol Govi n at hand, lej^'ent ana belune 
tlic good news ’ We of to-d.ay, with nineteen centune of 
Chintian expciicnce and thnughr bclnnd us. arc not uigustiiud 
in l^cluxing that we haxc 'omc gra'-p of the essentials of tiae 
On r inn Gosptl Yet how’ many ol us, at settme fortii to pm- 
claim 11, would dicam oi bci'inniny our prcachmy m the r, thot 
Chmt began His' Ttmli to tell, we lind His w o( ivcm’imc, 
pu/dtng lather than Iwlplul Nex ( ithtlcss. cur LoM s 3 th’'ims]v 
chose ihn ii'Mia of words Ht claost it ior the siP^ o*' n., c'nl- 
lercm ■- it 'a \ incy. 
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aloof, and allowed a perplexmgly free hand to the powers of 
wickedness. Every one looked forward to an ‘age to come’ in 
which all this would be reversed. And for every one the anticipated 
blessings of the age to come were partly religious, partly secular. ^ 
So far all were agreed, but there agreement ended. There were 
those for whom spiritual blessedness was the most vital part of 
the Messiamc hope, and there were those whose thoughts centred 
on the more worldly benefits. There were those who so groaned 
under pohtical and social and economic oppression that they 
could hardly bear to wait, and were ready to rush to arms in 
support of any promising pretender to a Messianic vocation, and 
there were those who, hke the Sadducees, were makmg a pretty 
good thing for themselves of the present evd age, and so were 
wdhng to wait and were acutely anxious lest the status quo be 
prematurely overset by abortive insurrectionary schemes. There 
were those for whose thought the Messianic age meant a super- 
natural world-crisis which only God could brmg to pass, and about 
which men could do nothing but eagerly scan the signs of the 
times. There were those who, hke the Pharisees, also thought of 
the Messiamc age as a Divine mterposition, but beheved it could 
be hastened by simply doing better what they had been doing all 
along — that it might be earned by a perfect keeping of the 
Mosaic Law. And finally there were those who believed the 
Baptist’s message that the Messiamc age of a supernatural Divine 
mtervention was at hand, but that it was to be prepared for by a 
revolutionary act, by a revolution not political, but moral, by 
radical repentance and reformation. 

Into this confused welter of opmions and practical attitudes our 
Lord flung His own declaration of faith. It went right to the 
pomt: It was supremely relevant; but did it truly represent what 
He stood for, or was it a little misleading, an accommodation to 
the popular mmd'^ In effect it declared* John Bapust is right; the 
hour has struck, the Reign of God is at hand, and what is called 
for IS a revolution m the soul and not an insurrecaon m the body 
politic. Was that our Lord’s real mmd? Did it strike the true 
keynote for what He was afterwards more fully to teach'^ I am 
persuaded that it did. Let us consider. 

"Vvfliat was the very heart of our Lord’s subsequent teaching? 
Was It not this — diat God was, and always had been, the 
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nn\on1)' I’nthrr, jniimnt(l\ .iccc'^'^iblc. cngcr to help nnd v/nit- 
nnij foi hh<; chilcltcn’s tru'^tful appeal, v,atting onlv for fnith 
and the obedience tint <pnng<; from faith' Kov . il (hit v ,1<; our 
I.oidb '^iipieinc mc'-sTCe. bche\cd in bj Him witli all His heart, 
then iheie ^\as one of the accepted ideas of His gcnciation that 
veas in I lis c) cs a damnable heresy, and this was tint the sorrow- 
ful puscni was a God-foisaken age, an age when God was stand- 
ing aloof and haid of access. Was jesus, then, to bc^un bv 
dnecily assailing this deeply rooted idc.a’ Was He to saa to the 
j'cople youi theology is all wiong' Thai would ln\c bcon hid 
missiomiT tactics, luiitfiil of conttonisy, htii not fruitful o{ 
sjsirmnl impression No. the wise tactics were posit i\e, not 
nei^atnc. Amongst the cuireni popular beliefs ilicic was one 
which might he bent to His puqxasc This was the idea, dcj'icted 
inpiophec)' and apocalypse, of a T)a> of Jah\ch,' 'the Last D.ns.' 
'the land of the Tmaes,' the period of oisis fir might he short, it 
might he longci) when against the daemonic powers of ‘the 
]’'iescnt age’ thoie w'ould be iclcascd all the icseracs of Omnipo- 
tence. For Christ's pm pose that cntTcnt idea needed some hendiny, 
since imagination had been lavished on this cvpoctcd interim as .a 
tune of catacl)sm and prodigy. It a\as safer fci Him, theiofou, to 
naoid use of the custoinan tcrmmoK'gv Bur whatever e\rr.''\a- 
gances prophecy or apocalypse had attached to us portraval. the 
essence of the idea of the da\ of ]ah\ch was c\prctanc} of n tune 
when, although the acconaphshed Rciyn of God would still he 
futuic, the woild’s God-foisakcuncss would at an cni In 
that dav God wouKI have mohih^cd all il’c hiavcnh. hosts whom 

j j 

Ik pioposed to cmj-'loy to vst.-iMish His perfect Roicn, atid Ik 
would no lonrer he aloof hut ^t liansl, no lonrei difkcult of 


.appioich hut u ad\ to .answG tlx erv of human uicd On th.is 
idea out Lord ^oi/ed and ] 'C'-sed it into His setaics' In cfkct He 
docl lU'd, that Dav u to-viav - It is now. Tltai is what I Ic t"cou- r v 
pioJumine 'The time is iullillcd ' Tint tos w is to imrhcu’o". 
of tlvt. wo’ds. ‘ The Kino.L^m o: God is .it haiui ’ Ik *■ ifd'- p^rLct 
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contc't of the iJe.r. ‘.‘.ith votJi t’’^- .. o' ’ i ^!''c ' ! 

nnd cxpliciriop, .i:.d ;r F, tl -r zv’ ‘o'-i lo '-r :*,• 

trentnunt tin ! ou'l idr.i 1 . ipt t(’ !'i,r o rd ■- ,< • 1 tv’ i c 

slnpcd into ^oovtliiih: ci’\rf : t .F rl'- rrcij”- 

gencrnl outlook tin:i v itk tkr it'tro’si ■, o’ u - v':,' • i y-'- 
pounder of thr no\ol tdn So tl tr •. ..i; 't! - Fs < 'I, 


t y pi i ’ 

whar it-s nnmt tndicitc^ It : o’ u n : z‘\, tr J \ O'-n 


oh:!.!* 


of tl\c approach inird inei. tov'", tr- 1“ in-' e‘ tl :‘r 

meeting js d’nilengt All rciticr'. of the j -F 1 • 1 a ti'li cI 

ciwiicngc v,as the Ivh'ttr-Mi'sio’OT', tcAcku ' No d''ver;i”'7 
mind fails to note how 'Inq-’ was tl c bomr-cd v e'f Idis p^raole' 
and pithy sayings Both in ih. appwKn, and in I hs U'e- oi the 
approacli ejected, the ivIaster-MisMon it)' set a peerless trample. 


With this object-lesson to stimulate our thinking, we m.yv no.' 
resume the exercise in imagination in which readers were rnited. 
earlier in this chapter, to join with the author. Lach ttas to tr,’ 
to think liimsclf into'the situation of a missionary' who had been 
sent to preach m a Hindu district not prciioush touched bv the 
Christian missionary' enterprise. He was to picture himself 
mentally casting around for some way of expressing the Gospel 
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mc'/ngc V. liifh v, ould be, for niind‘- ‘^irrprvi in I Iindu onhodo\y. 
n-. ichv.ini and na nm.siing as Cliiist'*: uas ioi the jeus of Mis 
day. 

Thr ddficuhy. as our iinngimLions cn\isig:cd it, v as this* 
'rnditionAH) tooted in the nnnd of titc ortltodo-^ Hindu is the 
eoinietion tint, unless a way of salvation can he found, he is 
condemned to an endless pioccss of reincarnation- an indsfinitelt 
Continuing chain of ]i\cs, all of tlum unsatisfyinv! and cursed 
v,nh tlic lalsiiy of illusion It is fiom this drcaiy yrosyect that the 
onhodo\ Hindu scrh.s to he icscucd That is what he tindei stands 
hy salt anon It v. tiuld he useless foi tou to hegin tour }m caching 
hy A' set imp that he stands in no such dangei. and that the v. Ittdc 
idea of an endless chain of lues is a inuh, I'oi he would not 
hehctc )ou, and ilic asset tion would only protohe a mood of con- 
ttoveisy that is fatal to the j'uipo'^e of the preacher. But if, on the 
othei hand, you simply ignore the entire subject and proclaim 
the Gospel in the mannci )ou would follow m jour homeland, 
will not )oui Hindu listencis feel that jou ha\c no message for 
tlum, since jour thought seems nc\ci to ha\c come to terms with 
that ultimate moial ncctssit) which haunts their coiwciousness — 
the ultimate moral necessit) whereby the wages of action is 
icincai nation^ 

Such w.ts the piactical difhculty with winch, in our \cnttirc o! 
imagination, tve found oursebes balllinglj confronted But now 
suj'po^e that, as the pictuied searching for a line of approach goc^ 
on, there comes a sudden lightenino ol the tension d'iure lia-'h 
upon the mcmoiy those woids of the bounlt Go^jn'l ‘Tin*, is life 
eteinal, that thc> should I now I'hee the onh luie God. and 
Chiisr wl'om Thou hast sent ’ flic words spi.ah of a Idts^cdne's 
to which Time's cdendai is irrt.h’. ant, a ‘Nov ’ which is fniition 
alitaily. and r ■'ho unending And wlnle \our rttiotion u I lid 
la*t b', tliose ren-siinbeied tsvird*-, thtrt lict' ^^;r fdd of 
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100,000 lives, I shall never gee disgusted with life or tired of 
living.' 

The vision holds you, but then it begins to fade Imagination 
is jostled into the background by the reasoning faculty with its 
cold analysis. Have you really soKcd, you ask j ourself, the 
problem of the sympathetic .approach? Hate you achieved a 
challenging iclevanq? Part of the answer is self-evident. Your 
imagined line of approach is unquestionably relevant Whatever 
else your hearers will be thinking, at least they will admit that 
you have been talking to the point They wall recognise that 
whether your words w’ere tiue or false, at any rate they w'ere a 
proffered Gospel, a genuinely religious message dealing with the 
Hindu soul's age-long haunting dread But has this rclcvanc) of 
your line of approach been purchased perhaps at coo high a cost^ 
May It possibly handicap your presentation of the full challenge of 
the GospeP The line of approach w'hich our Lord selected w.as one 
v/lwch, for His generation, took men to the very’ heart of His 
fuller message Can the same be claimed for jour imagined line 
of approach to the Hindu’ It may prove instructive to consider 
this, even tliough we arc dealing with only an imaginary venture 
m preacliing. 

You hav'e supposed yourself to begin jour cvangclisdc address 
by saying: ‘I know how it is possible, while still clothed in a 
“gross body,'' to be so one with God that, even if I have to live 
another 100,000 liv'cs, I shall never get disgusted vv'ith life or 
tired of living.' By this introducaon j ou may seem to hav c by- 
passed any need for preliminary' controversy You have avoided 
challenging tlie belief in reincarnation, indcfimtcly repeated 
Instead, y'ou have gone straight to something positive, to tlie offer 
of ‘joy and peace in believing ' And it may look as tliough, in 
going straight to this positive offer, you were going straight to 
the heart of the Gospel. For surely it is of the very' essence of our 
Christian faith that it is able to banish all disgust with hfe, to 
transfigure pain, and to render the most fettered existence joj’ful. 
But stay! Have you really'- solved y'our problem? May' not y'our 
self-gratulation be a trifle hasty'? You have made a claim w'hich, if 
It IS true, is directly' relev'ant to the Hindu's consaous need. You 
have claimed to possess a secret w'hich can bamsh all disgust w'lth 
fimte life, no matter how often fimte life may have to be repeated. 
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But j-; ilic claim true' Would your fcllov.dup ith God continue 
to briny }ou ']oy and pracc m bclicMi’gd a.id to trarobgiro for 
you the diabbcM Kind of cMstcncc, if }ou thcugiit Him the Kind 
of God who could intend forjou 100,000 of tbe rort that 
ibc orthodox } Imdu bclicic'i in— liecs vJuch hmc, as tlicir reason 
fot occuncncc, onU the punishing of jour bad deeds and the 
rev. irdmg of \ our good deeds^ Sr Paul was v, illing to 'abide in tb.'' 
flesh’ -les. and one feels sure he would ha\e been willing to be 
remraimted for othci spells of carthi) life—:/ lint would nuan 
fni him Ti nit fill i\oiK’ (Phil i, 22’^. fellowship -.Mih his Lo^d in 
sen mg His I'vingdom bj fon’.ardmg the progre*' of his coni ( ns 
Bui would theic ln\e been lor him anj 'sirait bctwp'i the lao,’ 
had cnnhlv hfe held for him no other rirc’i ii'ctu ilnn good 
conduct piizcs and bad conduct j^einlties*' I'hc qut -non is 
answered ns soon as asked. Harthh life must ha\e an insgiring 
mtaning and jniipose m order to be tolerable to tJie spuitually 
minded Any claim of jours to be posses-or of a seat! which 
banishes the typically Idindu wesrld-wtanncss is true and liOiict 
only when it is made plain ihar jour seciet entails a rejection of 
the belief 111 a traiv migration that is founded in, aovi ptq'ctinted 
b\ , /(tniia. Your imagined oj'cning for an e\angeli-tic address ma\ 
‘crm to base cinded con^to\cI^), but in fact it has gamed no 
moK than a moment an, jsostponement. 

Phis is not. howeicr, the onl\ criticism that suogt-ts itself 
Thcie IS a second whuh, li less olwious, is ]' 0 "ibh i\en nwwe 
funvlann nial. ^'oui imagined lire of approach lies in sonn slanv'ir 
ol bung a Chnstianising o! Hinduism in-uad of an Indian way 
of eapit-'ing t'iwistnnin For it srtails the rn'* of .appi ''im : to 
•aiKiion the moh\ uaualisni of Hindu conctpiio'as si sda^tio' 

It nan semi strange to accuse ol c\cevsi\i‘ mdn:d'’d! m a 
religious s\ s((. in so CO’ }'0' ate o: communalh -rauadtd c . 1 3” h'O'n 
Lsonti.-’llj 11 is a social o’dt., cenwatid ba ^ riho'ou' coin’, n d 
damnrg a idieuwis s’notio.a and anti o-’ta Ho.' h'ln n it-, 
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individualistic. Its ways of salvation are essentially ways to the 
salvation of the individual soul in its sohtariness It has been 
remarked that from the finely spiritual prayers to be found in 
Hindu religious literature one note is conspicuous by its absence, 
the note of intercession. Hindu doctrines of a way of salvation 
betray no recognition that the corporate social order needs a 
revolutionary transformation, no consuming interest in a umversal 
reign of God. Now the same may be said of our imagined fine 
of relevant approach to a Hindu audience: ‘I know a secret which 
keeps It from mattering to me how many embodied lives I may 
have to live.’ It speaks of a change in me, and mattering to me, 
while the cycle of remcarnation rolls on with unchanged retribu- 
tive necessity. There is no announcement of a great Divine event 
to which. the whole creation moves; there is no promise of new 
heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

In honesty, of course, one must frankly admit that even within 
Christendom revivahst preaching has tended to be too individu- 
alistically conceived. It has been apt to aim too exclusively at 
inducing die one agonised question: 'What must I do to be saved^’ 
But to be thus preoccupied is to fall short of authenuc Christianity. 
If my own salvation is not more important to God than the salva- 
tion of other people, it ought not to feel more important to me. 
Is It not a suggestive fact that when the Philippian jader made his 
terrified enquiry about salvation for himself, the reply of Paul 
and Sdas, with unconscious instinctiveness, spoke of salvation 
for him and his house} There was no mdividuahsm m the hne of 
relevant approach chosen by the Master-Missionary. And there 
was no mdividuahsm, but on the contraiq’^ the completest possible 
negation of self-centredness, in His declaration of what ought to 
be the Christian soul’s absorbmg pre-occupation. What the 
Christian must seek first is not even his personal sanctification 
but 'the Kmgdom of God and His righteousness,’ that is, God’s 
victorious reign over the whole earth and its ways, together with 
the resultant vmdication against human mistrustful doubts of 
His zeal for all that is right and good.^ The same note is struck m 
the Lord’s Prayer, where first priority is given, although m the 
reverse order of mention, to the same two inter-related aspects 
of the Christian’s primary desire, the haUowmg of God’s name 

1 Matt. VI. 33, for the true sense of which compare, e g , Isa. xlvi 13, h 5 * 
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I'or vindiGTtion of I fis cl'ntpcicn llic coming of His Kingdom, 
rhi*; GoJ-ccn(rcd rrK.i^c from indu idu.ili<m is cicmplifcd ^c^\• 
<'\ui if ‘-omrv.lnt qininil). in .i icminisccncc of Brother 
L'i>'icnccK, Hr has desenhed Imv. , fro.n tlic long-‘-t.mding 
ini'cn* of.! fear tint he \\.'’s spiritunll) 'lost,' lie had v,on relief 
h\ ir.asoning thus v. ith hinnclf .ahouL it. He ’^aid to hinnclf; ‘I 
engaged in a ichgious life only for tiie lo\r of God. and I hiar 
rnilcavouicd to act only for Him; a\ hates cr I'^ccoincs of me, 
avhcihcr I he lost or sas rd, I will alv. ays continue to net pureU 
for the lose of God ’ 7'urnmo rcsolurtls assaa in this mannci fiom 

/ t 

all concern nhour his ossn pci-'Onal destiny. Brother Las, rt nee 
found hmiMif lismg his suhsequent life 'm j'eifeci Jiisuriy and 
continual joy' We ma) dnuhtloss be mtiigued by the theolop' 
of V, Inch Biothci Lassiencc’s reasoning giscs us a passing glimpse, 
Wt may alloss' our'-clvcs a gentle smile at his apparent hi lief that 
a soul ss’hich loved God and acted onl} for Hun could po^slhly 
he a dost’ soul But at any rate ssc muse admit tint his ssvs of 
iianishing hi*^ trouhic of mind as as ainhcntK'alls Christian He 
laanished it by ceasing from all .self-centred care about hi5 o.sn 
snlsation and rejoicing onl) m the prnilcge of losing and sets mg 
God. 

It set ms a far erj’ from this to the spirit of our imagined v, ay of 
teles ant .aj'pioach to an orthodox Idtndu audience Is the .spiritual 
tlistancc so gieat as to require us to reject that imagined line of 
aj^roacla as unhclplul, ot even dangcrousl) nai'-lcadmg' Thar is a 
miscismr' sshich I ana content to ha\e laised but v, hich I do ne't 
jnojmsc to examine. To tliscuss it futilu^ v, ould be to treat far 
too senoush’ ssliat has been adduced merels as an iroirm'd t>- 
I'tdient id an imagined j'^'cachcr to an imacincd audienct Our 
little rssav in inncjnation ssill laasc sersed it'^ tmrpo'e it Ji ba^ 
tlono tsso thiuv’s It ssill base been mclul. lint, if it Ci'’at'‘i!'i.o ‘ 
to a ss'injsatbt tic under' t.ardu'n of Ih's. nece‘''’n a^'d j vlid’- 
ctth It is Iv't tlac iotcien nm lonarx to f’^'d a ’ 
aj'j'ioadi, auvl 'ccond if it ’na' • te\i t‘'at, ' 
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my missionaiy life I used to dicam that there might be found 
some superlatively apt line of appioach. Miglit thcie not exist, 
I asked myself, some one theological issue wheic Chiistian and 
Hindu thought not only meet one and tlic same soul-problem 
with diveigent solutions, but meet it with solutions the diver- 
gency of which is determinative of all tlieir ouhei divergencies’ If 
such an issue could be found, it should light the prcaclier's road 
to a discovery of supremely relevant lines of sympailietic ap- 
pioach. With die passing of the ycais, however, that dream of 
' mine~has faded. For its possibility Hinduism would need to be 
more of an intellectual unity tlian it is or ciei lias been. Also 
what, earlier in this lecture, I allowed mystlf to call Hindu 
orthodoxy has at least entered on the road to becoming a rhmg 
of die past, and the working missionarj' has to arrest the attention 
of minds ivhich var)^ greatly in religious standpoint. 'Modern 
Hinduism,’ as has been remaikcd by Dr. P D. Dcv.inandam, 
'is making claims on life that cannot be supplied by anything in 
Hinduism itself,’ and under the innucncc of a new puzzlement 
as to the meaning of histor)' Hindu thinkers arc 'rc-casring their 
ancient stress on Karma in terms of God's wtII.'^ If such be die 
case, a situation so fluid calls for a readiness to use, WTth different 
'hearers, different avenues of approach. All die more need, dien, 
for a standard by which to judge ivhether a conceived method of 
presentation has merely die meretricious lalue of catching a 
momentai)’- attention, or is really capable of conducting the 
hearer to the heart of die Christian Gospel -To possess such a 
standard it is necessary to be alcrdy conscious of the points w here 
that Gospel challenges Hindu religious conceptions most 
radically or fundamentally. It is in die hope of directing attenuon 
to some of these key-positions, and clarifying thought about 
them, that this book has been iviitten, and to that endeavour the 
chapters which follow are directed. 

1 See the article entitled ‘Whither Theology in India’’’ in the IntcmaUcnal 
Review of Missions, April, 1944 
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COMB, BOLLOW ME 

I K the city of Mndm*; there is n ytriiculirh fine '-ciio-'l, 
founJed nnJ tun hy the Rnnn! rishnt hhs‘-;on. Titc yupils of 
tins itT'titutinn. v.ltether of hirh caste or lev., n’T nnyht to 
ire their hands ns v. ell ns then Itencfs. and ns pan of then practical 
trntninp the) me requited to dischntce hetv. ern them c\cr\ one 
of the laslo, racejn the scn\cni;er's, that are in\ol\cd tn keeping 
the school huildincs nnd yioiinds clean and tidy In enterin': the 
field Ilf editcntinmi a\ork this aitnlly I hndu mission ma\ or m.av 
not have keen consciously tnkm^': a leaf ont of the ho^k of 
Chirtnn missmmiy strateya, but m nnj case thcic is here moch 
more than mcie imitation Achiexemcnt in claarncter-bmldiny 
has been so mmked that the IVmci]\aI of a Missjomn ColUye 
has hecn heard to confess himself icad\, in sciectinji fiom amonc 
nj^dicants foi admission, to accept uithont fuuher cnquira mi) 
)outh who Ind been bronpht np m the Madras sdiool of the 
Ramnktishnn Mission. Pei\ndine this institution tlnre i- or 
was m the daa’s of the author's nequamtance with it'' a desotional 
leiiyious atmosphere of the finest Hindu Uye \nd lajMC'i of thus 
a\as a loom lo which the attention of am \ritcr wrs certain to 
hi imncd. Its special feature was ilm round its walls tlute .vere 
t.anced. for a riscrent riC’tvi rismi': tss .Svioration. picture » ' 
fipuu's of sTints o; piophet. of all the prowq'ai rchcions, rmd 
amonc them one of ]i'us Christ. 


Will tlw rc.ader lot his nnaemrtion con^irc up for hm’ a m '.v-j 
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28 THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TO THE HINDU* 

by the mcmbcis of thnt Mission, nssigned lo Sii Rainakrishna 
Paiamahamsa; yet a visitoi wilJ not oHend them if IiLs own faith 
accords it to Jesus Chiist. But, howcvci courteously he may be 
welcomed, his will be an alien picscnce if the pit-cmincncc he 
accords to Jesus Chiist is more than a prc-cmmcncc of degree. 
In that loom which the leader's fancy is picturing in far-away 
Madras he will be spintually an intiudcr if it lies upon his soul 
and conscience to pioclaim Christ's pre-eminence as absolute. 

Hete we strike the most decisive of the partings of the way 
between Christian and Hindu faith. Of all the contours which 
distinguish the Gospel edifice from every other spiritual habita- 
tion the most determinative is the absolute Lordship of Chiist. 
Clnistianity is the mwaid revolution that is v.rought in the man 
who has been constrained to put adoring trust m Jesus as the one 
Leader under whom theic is any ultimate hope cither for humanity 
or for himself — to put adoiing tiust m that Leader because oj the 
Man He was and because of what He said and did. The uniqueness 
of Christianit)’’ derives from die uniqueness of Jesus His com- 
mand is ‘Follow Me,’ and this ‘following’ involves an absoluteness 
of surrender which Sc. Paul loved to describe as being Christ's 
bond-slave — willingly His slave, but still His slave Now our 
Lord has Himself reminded us diac ‘no man can be the slave of 
two masters' (Mate. vi. 24). One cannot simultaneously follow 
Christ (in die sense demanded) and follow Confucius or die 
Buddha or Muliammad or Sri Ramaknshna Paraniahamsa. To 
follow Christ IS to cntci upon a lifc-joumcy which is as sui 
generis as is the Master who directs its course and determines its 
experiences. No rfiattcr how striking may be die spiritual re- 
semblances diat are discoverable berween n’iiat is authentically 
Hindu and what is authentically Christian, diere remains an 
irreducible surd of 'difference In the realm of doctrine it is 
astomshing how many of what one is accustomed to regard as 
characteristically Christian conceptions have their analogues in 
Hindu religious litei/ature. But all doctrinal similarities pale in 
sigmficance when set against diis contrast, that the Hindu does 
not confess, as rightfully absolute Lord and only Saviour, Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

What has just been said is, it should be noted, an assertion of 
difference, not an assertion of superiority. The point emphasised, so 
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fir, 1' ‘dimply tlmt, .t> n rrhcicn Chn<^iinnity on y'r.fr;<. \\hich 
IS lo s'o ilni v.hcn one con'inc- nttcntion lo rcntun"^ ulnch it 
in common v. uh oilier reln:n’ns, oi even v.nh "im one othn 
rrlipion, mr\ii.nM\ one is mi^snjy it 5 most cruci.il characteristic 
But tins as'crtion oi (^iffrw.rc passes \en cnsih into a claim oi 
'upcncuir It easily docs vo foi this icason. tliat the Chrisiian is. as 
V. as rnmrlts^ aho\i. tlic man avlio is constrained to put adoring 
iimr in jisus ns lit one Leader under whom thete is an) tiltimatc 
liojsr eitlnr for liumanitp or for himself. So the Chiistian docs 
mcMtahl) p.iahc aihimation icgardmg a Mipciiorit) But a supen- 
ority of what oi whom'’ A supenont) not of his own faith hut of 
Its ohjtct, not of himself hut of his Lord. 

I 01 the heralds oi the Gospel in India this is a distinction to 

he 1 ejit in mind As heialds we cannot help aoicing a challenge, 

tills IS no moic than our diu\ But if we wish the chailenoc to he 

> ' 

eilcctiM, we must sec that it alwsats laLcs issue at the right point. 
And that jioint is not the comparatitc wortii of ChnstKanit\ as a 
liistoncally exist mg religion hut is the gloiy of the Christian’s 
1 -ord As Christians, we are ccitam that Chiist is the siipjemc 
revelation of God, and if that coiniction is true, then the iincst 
flow CIS of the spiniu.al life ought to he those which liixt grov n 
in the oaidcn of the Christian faith The case oiieht to ha\c heen 
so, hut It may not have been at all umvcrsall) so in iact, and it u 
not our calling, as Gospel hcialds. to asstri ihat it has heua '•o 
Wh.at, as Chiistinns, we cannot help feeling mwa’dl) ctrt.am oi 
IS something diileicnt; it ts tint in the gaidcn of the Loni jcstis 
the soil IS .so rich that if. outside it. there he jdants v inch luixt 
ilowited to suty.assnie loveliness, i tr.insplantmo could empo.'. tr 
th cm to m e\cu moic pLtfict ilowmne It is rlrou>.:h oir inv ml 
cei taint) ol this tint we t^cape the fear of actmo pn umy too* I\’ 
wlun we \cnturt to olUr tin C-ospvl to mmtl) s vlush 
although without Ch.tisi, .arc m,niii,nh, Imdmr ^ hii th^t i hid 
m (.'0,1 po Mi'h mo’c dupU hid m (L'd tl*'"! om t u , .‘x pxi-- 
nnn mn 'o^nuimes ^nxe ^ eiit to a ;ich man To do il n hv d ’ 
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30 THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TO VhE HINDU 

which that vision inspires as compared with what may be other- 
wise attained. In any case he will accept no assessment but his 
own; and rightly so, for only he to whom God has .drawn near 
through Hinduism can tell how far within ‘the secret of His 
tabernacle’ God may set one whose droughts and forms of worship 
are still Hmdu. 

The words I have just used imply diat I do not see eye to eye 
with those who have looked for a sympadietic line of missionary 
approach m the conception that Christianity is the finding of that 
for which Hmduism has been only the seeking. Hindu faith has 
known of a finding as well as a seeking. Moreover, if there is 
within Christianity a finding which Hmdu faith has not experi- 
enced, has not this been, in part, because what has been sought 
for IS not the same? As Rudolf Otto has said, ‘the religion of 
India turns upon an altogether different axis from the religion of 
the Bible,’ so that ‘the two cannot be regarded as “preparation” 
and “fulfilment ” ’ 

The kind of offence that may be given by suggesting that 
Hmduism has been only a seeking of God, whereas in 
Christiamty there is a finding, may be illustrated by an editorial 
which appeared some years ago m the periodical, Prahuddha 
Bharata, and of part of which I have come across a summary. 
The editor observed that when a missionary publishes a book 
wherein he brings together the confessions of Hmdus who are 
‘fully conscious of the immense difficulties of God-reahsation,’ 
and when such a missionary adds the remark that Hmdus have 
not foifod the truth whereas many Christians affirm that they 
have, what is to be said is that the author of that book has not 
knovra what seemg God and realising God means to the Hmdu — 
‘what a rare experience it is, and after what struggle one can get 
a ghmpse of the Eternal. The Hmdu feels his ideff to be so high 
that when any one asks hun if he has realised God, he only makes 
a negative answer.’ God-reahsauon — so the editorial goes on to 
explam — is such an absolute transformation of the whole life that 
when we are m contact with one who has this realisation, we feel 
we are m the presence of the great Sovereign Reahty .now shming 
around him and through him. There is always an air of super- 
humanity about him Our mmd m his presence becomes calm of 
Itself without any effort on our part, and a new peace and joy 
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more MonifKMnt. mmcK , in tln<- <<1110 cf God-rcali'-rtion tlic 
jcl.nne life of momliti, r- luerAliv dend And '.tAic CAlicd 
Jmcii now nnd here the life of nnmottAht) Iia'^ nhcAd) 
hemin in .ill m icaluj. dmueh to .ill nppcir.incc flic j'''i>on i<^ )ct 
eontimiinp in ilic body No m.in is inih spirnu.il unless he h.is 
ic.iljsrd this Snuru^.hi .ind this immort.il life * 

Ahhouph tlic contro\ crsi.-’l niotnc of this cditornl is cudenr, 
11 points (he hnycr conoctly it v. h.it his been n typic.il quest of 
the Ilindu ichnioiis spirit Ttpicilh it his Icmgewi .ird souyht to 
<rc God. to n'ln .ind m.nnt.iin a \nidlv immcdi.nc •’nd ein’rossin>^ 
le.ihsition of the Dninc Beinp. Tb.e following is reined of 
Sw.imi Xhi clGmnd.i When .iboui scicntccn te.irs eld he v ,is 
‘si II ud b\ ,in inijuessible uigc to senreh .ind find God One diy 
hr ijqMO.ichrd Det cndr.innth I'.igoic- .ind e.ieerly .ished him, 
“n.i\c jou seen God'" He icccncd no sitisiung .msutr. .ind his 
icsilcssncss incre.iscd At this time he heird th.it Sri Rimikrishn-i 
v.Ms to be found in the house of one of his dnciplcs in C.ilcurt.i, 
,ind he ttent oxer there .ind .isKcd P.n.im.ih.imsi the question 
lie h.id put to other siints — “H.i\c tou seen Gc'd'" The ripK 
x\,is, "] see Him .IS 1 ‘cc )ou, only fir more intcnsclx " "Cm tou 
nnhe if.e see Him'" "Yes, 1 on. but come to me .ilonc."' This 
lonomg foi .in untr.immcllcd vnicn his not onh been chit.icict- 
ntic of the moic f.imous Hindu nnsncs but cm snihe i nq'on- 
M\o choid m ill dexout Indi.m '(nils One of m\ own j'cr'-o'Ml 
fiund', h'l. !\Gth Sinjn.i Rm, .1 brihmin conxitt vIk' b.is done 
fine mis'icntty woik under the Biscl 2 \hs'.ion, It’s put on riCO'd .i 
touchmy uminivcenci of .i ccmirMtion \Mth his mod’er rn- 
niulntdv tlict his bipinm Whtlnr .I'Hd, "ChiH nln. d.vf 
ton (.fo litw' Wlnt l\''ppened'" \nd I rtphed, "Cv'i H.’n^'lf 
Inui hold of me .md tov^'k me .I'.x.iv — I c<'^uld no: ti-ut Hrr— -I 
Iwd 10 \uld." Immcdi.iteb. nutlnr I'l c.i iln qin n-'t--’‘Did 
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32 THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TO THE HINDU 

these eyes, you haVe not seen at all, cannot see at all. That physical 
body of yours which I see, that alone is not you You tliat love me, 
you that have agonized and cried on my behalf, I cannot see. You 
and I, though unseen each to the other, yet are very real, very 
living in our mutual relations which are very intimate. So also, 
though we cannot see God with these eyes of flesh, God is very 
real and living to us, and we can have intimate relations with 
Him”’i 

In the spontaneity of that Hindu mother’s test-question — 
‘Did you see God’’ was there not something very revealing? Her 
little world had fallen about her ears, for her son’s baptism meant 
for her family mward disruption and pubhc disgrace. But it 
seemed, to mean also something personally more torturing. It 
seemed to mean also treacherous filial disloyalty unless her son had 
so acted because there had come to him what she herself had 
wistfully longed for and what must take precedence of all else — 
unless there had come to him a direct vision of God. If that had 
happened, then her son might perhaps have done right to follow 
whither the vision led. So she put her question. 

Hardly less significant was the son’s reply. It could not be a 
simple afiirmative because, although there had been a convmcing 
reality in the way God had met him, the path his footsteps had 
trodden to that meeting had not been the mystic’s path, and what 
he had been granted had not been a ‘seeing’ of God, but some- 
thing more intimate and not less self-authenticatm^. 

By those Hindu saints who have testified that their seeking has 
become a finding, the realisation of God which has come to them 
has been felt as self-authenticating. They know that they have 
met God, and the vision prostrates them in adoration and fills 
them with rapture. It is no part of our Christian duty to deny the 
actuality of that meeting, for the only cloud that is quite im- 
per\'ious to the radiance of the Divine Presence is insincerity, not 
doctrinal error. But we do know that in that real meeting they 
have missed something, something which we have found to be so 
vital and so precious that our hearts cannot rest until they share it 
with us Wfliatever of the Divine Reality they may have beheld 
more oi envhelmingly than many of us have done, it has not been 
granted them to recognise in Jesus ‘The Word made flesh,’ and 
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ihioupli 1 Ijs cnirifl>jon to feel the uttet drvn^tntmgnc^^ of God 5 
jiuh^nirnt iiptio piilt nnd ‘■in, ntid in His resurrection to kno.’. 
thcnrtKrs clnimcd fo: n Cnirc in tlic follov-ing of .in nninciMr 
Lridf r. 

Lil c the Apostle P.inl, tlicicforr, v.ho v .is Inirdmcd i' ith .n 

debt to di'chnec ‘both to tlic Greeks nnd tlic Bnrb.irnns, botli to 

the ivrc nnd to the unwise,’ ive lime n v itncss to be.ir to simtly 

souls lOiom, through their Hindu hentnge, God his dne.n ftr 

into His hre-trnnsfotmtng picsence ,is well ns to hungering souls 

v.ho hnvc not found tint v. Inch thev hi\e been seeking Wk.nt 

/ 

c\cn ihe finders hn\c missed i\e know to be tiensurc incnlcul.ible. 
And It is trcnsuic hid in n field ishich the feet of Indn’s simts 
hi\e been little wont to trend 

It hns been chninctenstic of reflectne India to seek snlution bv 
tutning nivnj from the concrete nnd temporni to contcmpl.ition of 
the nbsti.icr nnd timeless. I'or the Hebrews, on the other Innd, .is 
Piofessoi Dodd Ins sml,^ ‘movement m time, tint is to siy 
hutory, is the field of renhtj , nnd God is the In mg Go 1 whose 
miohtv nets make histon ’ Now ir wns thioueh this H^Br^I^; 
njsprnisnl of the moral nnd religious significance ol histor>’ that the 
giett discoier) of God m Christ was ongimll) mediated Agntiisc 
the background of n national histor)' that was npprtitcnded is 
biimful of Dnine purj^ose theie enme upon the semt, .*> IVr- 
sonnhtv and n hfe-woik which could c\oke religious aw i and 
devotion. In n j'ci'somlly unicjuc human being wlvs. m Gct td i 
situation tint was both pt'hticnllv nnd rsluuously cruicil, bunme 
seized ol n ti.inscondt nt vocation, God w is able so fullr to s' j'’r' > 
His \eiv Self tint rcsjsonsive souls wire si^ivsu fmt to rrt n 
lesus unstll-consciouslv ns u wouKi be unpiou uv twu ,u \ o'hrr 
ihin'vtn God.' md Iriallv tvs conctpiuihse fhu thnrns'ru' ous 
teistion in n d'nnuiinn cuid In such i hum'''' Pen 'u, -ivhi'c '.i 
to sneh 1 vocation, .lud st.t 'oimst M'ch n hi toned b cro i > \ 
theic became '■ctinl ]‘!c in which men cc ild 1*''.* t' • 'v hi 
medinc Goi } kc to btcou c tmder il ■ t so '‘‘r.. • •' , 


mr icle oi Inciinit'on w.'s wi,.' '{'ht, we I 'vw 
w 'po nblr V\'hethit it v, i .thl b.'vi bi.n is 
'Cixv'xi we bivr ro '"i-in vl kt. vu c 
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I c .ij'prnncjicii hy prn}ci', r.nH Nc\crtiiclc‘.‘' ilirtc I'n 

rrnl j-nr.illrl I'rtv.cci ibis .'ini.'i the Chit'-ii.m idn of I”canr»U'''’t. 
Ihit tins (kiflc-’tinn the di'^tinctt.c pcr'‘>>n<'']tty of ho' 

j-jot nMitcr It) the Icvtcnd* v hicii cl’'rvh''re chi'-tcr nnri i h.'- 
jnnti ih-rc nny he M\id poitr.titure init ro' in the Git.l 
ii'-rif. Tlieic lie le liitlc more tinti n Ia\ hrnic on vlncli th-' ro'v'N 
of ilmighnnese nic d!.tj'>cd, 'ind v. lien he chc^n'-c-. to rciord hie 
nheoluteiu ee. he doce sn hj dieplaj ing to Aijitnih hcv ild'-rcd 
Mivce the m}ii''d foints fcqtialjj tc^cihnc or cqinlie n.ire.eahny' 
V Inch lie cm nt v.ill adopt I'nr dtifcicnt le the Jncnination m 
jeeus Thcic the distiiKtnc pei'^omiit) of the Incnimtc Cm leell- 
nn]'ort.mt, for tlic object of our adoration je not, .as a I hndu 
iniejir saj , 'ilic God in jeeus' but jesus Himself, And in contrast 
v.’iih the mtri.ad a.anety of form in v. hicli Krisim.a could indijlcr- 
cntlt unveil hie Dninc nature, one form onl\ was capable oi 
mahims e^jpunne diecloeurc to in.an of the God of our Christian 
faith. He had to take the form of .a scra.anr .and for our siUition 
become obedicnr unto death 

The Hindu cvenTr is a temporary intcracntion of ih" Dr, uh 
vJiich IS made in a guiec that is a dispuisc, and which is intrin- 
eicall) icjsc.ataMc in other diegutece The Incarnate Chtrt, on the 
other linnd, is a unique intencntinn detenmnatne o.icc be all of 
rlie com sc of a\ orld-hisron , and cilccted m a rinse which m an 
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unsuipassahle icaelation. within the tcmj'or.al and conertte. ol 
I he chai.acter and jmrpoec of God 

1 low aic minds which base been fomaec^ m tlw mould Hindu 
philoH'phj to be Ixlpid to a rs'cornuion of the foil DiMrn. \d 
tlie histoiical ]esu’' Ho.\ arc thi * to b'' c..abhsi to y- , Iro’n 
amrention of His cliana>.t(r to wotship of His Ptr-- '11' r lor 
'Usb mird' the tnansition cmi v't bi, ta^i r' t\’v! nt irc’n wh_it 
bis jm t bt en srul An autha 'ifcalK Clair tr-a f'ltli m r*'. hr-’"' ■>- 
tion in li'ir, in a iarto'-ic jndement upon ^’0 in ,His T- - . a* ' 
in a call to iv''l!o\\ .a Risen \ icto'-, ca””,o' bi ‘r^phr : : t • 
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36 . THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGH TO THE HINDU 

consists only of puiposclcss cj^clcs of evolution nnd involution 
But IS It mere wishful thinking to wonder whcthci, in this matter, 
the Providence of God is not cncciing what mete preaching rhight 
scarce accomplish’ 

At the end of the picccding chapter, Dr Devanandam was 
quoted as remarking that 'modern Hinduism is making claims 
on life that cannot be supplied by anything in Hinduism itself.’ 
With tile rise of an Indian Nationalism which Mr. Gandhi has 
helped to imbue with spiritual feivour, thousands of Indian 
young men and women have been fired with ideals of self-denying 
labour m the sphere of social reform, economic reconstruction, 
and the uplift of the down-trodden classes. Can those who arc 
spending themselves in such ways remain concent with a non- 
teleological view of the world-process and with an Absolute 
which, in Its own immanent perfection, 'cares for none of these 
things’’ Philosophical Hinduism has a seductive fascination for 
die world-wear)^ soul. But let a man be fired with the enthusiasm 
of a noble mission and with die satisfaction of pursuing cntcr- 
. prises which make calls on his finest powers, and there will be 
evoked m him a spirit which surely must hunger, unconsciously 
or consaously, for a less world-negating religious faith If we can 
introduce such an one to Christ as supreme Leader in every 
worthy crusade, may he not be carried on and bn, until one day 
he shall find himself addressing Jesus m die wondering and ador- 
l mg words, 'My Loid and my God’’ 

When in imagination I visit that great spiritual edifice which 
is called Hinduism, I seem to sec, inscribed within on ever)’- wall, 
the words, 'Behold Me and Adore.’ Within the Gospel edifice, on 
the other hand, ever)nvhere the inscription is, ‘Know My Voice 
and Follow Me.’ It is into the heart of the concrete and temporal 
that this followmg conducts us; and it is as wc follow Him that 
we learn most fully to adore Him. For it is m die effort to imitate 
Him that we discover His incomparableness. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CHAPTER II 

In the foregoing chapter (at p. 32) it was remarked that the only 
cloud that 'is quite impervious to die radiance of the Divine 
Presence is insincerity, not doctrinal error There may be few 
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^^]K) v.oiiW c]iK‘-tinn tin! rcnnri \,l3f'n tltc ‘crn^r’ rclntc^ to 
dnciiun] jvnjf'; about ^\]t1ch Cii:i'’!nu Chutchc'^ arc at \atni;cr 
pjiit ut the nbo\r clnptci tbc rrnnri. hm a far u icier tcfcrcncc. 
Tltc mcanirig r tint there nny. tlirough Dniuc rnce, be re- 
drnipinc communion betv cm God and the indnidtnl '-oul even 
vchm the latter Ins not recognised the Lordship of Christ and 
when jts doctrinal beliefs arc not Chinnan hut Hindu. Kou 
tltrii nn) v. ell be rnden wlio will question this contention, and 
v.ill Cite against it pas'-nges like John mv. 6 and .Acts i\ 12. 

'I'o do so IS to laisc n broad and important issue v.hich, \\:iting 
undei the caption, ‘The Chmian Attitude to Kon-Christtan 
Lnith,' the author Ins discussed in a chapter contributed to the 
sj mposium on The Authent ecj the Tntth \\ Inch constitutes X^oluin.c I 
of 'The Tnmharam Senes,’ published m 1939 Wlnt foilou s here is 
nn excel pr fiom ihat chapter, rcpioduccd hr l;ind pcnnission of 
the Intel national Missionary Council 

‘No note is moic dominanr in the Bible, and nbo\c all m tltc 
teaching of oui Lord, titan that faith is the man-rarsi condition 
of icccnmg God’s richest blessings. Because He loves, He v, til 
gne, witlioui being nustfully enttcated, the gifts tint t\cr) one 
has iltc capacity to leccivc, the sunshine and the ram that any 
man, good 01 bad, can appreciate But spiritual blc'smg*;— that 
of being treated as “liitlc comrade,” of ha\ing re\ elation of 
1 lis mind and isutposc, of being misted ritlt ‘‘the powers of tlte' 
age to come” — lc>r such guing there is n n-'Cessara' condition 
''Without faitli It IS impossible to please Him; fe'’ !v' tint ce-meth 
to God must beht vt' tlaat He n, and tint He is a re.’.arder of them 
that diligentlv scik Hun.” 

'Ni'W, in a V. orki that is full of enigmas, tin*, heluf th't He js 
can oiien he diihcuh It is a snnplc thiiw' to baT. in tliu n (■' nhehr 
*>\)ien liar sj.y is dear, but wlien cloud* 1 asc dnited here r,— e 
must eithti w '■It fii’ them top- *• e>t ch-’u ''c ou*' ,st.‘'*\'i” 2 -gv’'’rd 
So when tile tnigm-’s ed hV 'unioud the * ’uI'n c’-'ccr \ i • ^ eT 
Godh sbnu'io, tbiie u reeded a le.cch L'" a re' 
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obscuring medium. When tin cnigmns tlmi oppress us change 
their form, the doctrines needed to romoxc the interruption in our 
c\pciicncc of God's sliming must he dilfennu And I’.hcn Christ 
quickens us to perceive m its truth the '•upreine cniginn — the 
appalling fact of sin — no doctrine v. ill sufTicc hut that of His 
atoning sacrifice. 

‘To diangc die figure — a slccp-v.alke'r nn) safely cross a chasm 
by the narrowest of shaking planks Me is too nhmrbed m Ins 
dream to realise the full threat of the gulf beneath. But let him 
wake and he v.'ill fall Koiv m soul and comcience men arc prone 
to be as mappreciarnc as the sltcp-v.ah cr of die alnssc.s tlicj 
think to pass And so it maj btfal! that, b_^ narro.', cst and 
crookedest of doctrinal bridges, tin) v. in across rhe i^ulf of doubt 
to that trustful and obedient faith v. Inch the 1 athcr loses to 


reward But when once Christ has stirred them to v. akeful per- 
cepaon of die engulfing depths that dnide the guilt) conscience 
from trust m God's hbert) and readiness to fo'-citc. then by no 
other bridge than His Cross can they v. in aoain to "joy and 
peace m believing" Where Chn.st has not \ct been spirituall) 
apprehended, rhcrc may be other wa)s than He to the truscTn 
God which enables our Hcascnl) Father to besrov. on a man 
some measure of communion with Himself But v hen Christ 
succeeds in umcilmg for any man rhe judgment of God on sin, m 
this ver)’ act He cannot help making Himself, for that man, the 
one and only way. Christ is die only w.ay to God that can remain 
permanendy a thorouglafarc ’ 
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COME, JOIN MY CHURCH 


N O one po';<;c<;5ing c\cn n fair <ccond-]nnd ncqtiatsmncc 
\\ jih the jnohicnis of nn‘'''tomn v, orl. in India can lai! 
to rcniii.c ‘oincthinc of tlic picat obstacle v Inch the coin- 
nniml clniactci of 1 hndu uhgion places in the v.ay t'f accept nice 
of haptiMn into the Chiistian Chinch hiit v.hat n neoed-hand 
acquaintance icalise^s easily is onl) huv. licrctit tlte tinmnic, 
social and economic j'cnaltics invol\ed in acceptance of h-ptnm 
imtst tempt the contett to shrink hack fiom tlic adnnttcii duty 
ol joining tlic organised Clnistian CiuirCi 'I'hcrc is a pru^- ehl- 
riculty, ]jo\\c\cr, v. Inch is less casih ajq'rLCiareJ v, nhont Inn- 
hand imow'ledoe. The comert mav iu held l\'ck Item tIno'.Mnc 
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m his lot \Mih the Chiisiian comnnnntv not mcicK’ hv the Ctsnh- 
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ness of tlint act hut hy honest question as to nhctlni tint act 
tcall) Ins duty 

Casis, of coutse, ate rioqucni vdieie the question is *'mplj 
wTeihci. foi a pniicular comeic in his paiticnlar cncum'-t incis. 
tlie hoin lias jet mukL v.lion he oucjii to mal e puidie p'oh ion 
and snhmii to tin ctniscqucnccs I'or e' amide, a man nnj po c- 
pone his intention ol hcing baptised m tin I’ogv thn h) tin p i i- 
pvsnemt m lie mat he einhhd to caiij Ins v ile v ith Inm rno 
Chnsiian fold Oi aonn. as mn-'t luqr.sinh 1 appi n m ivlin'- 
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familiar with tlie emergence of a much more radical question, 
namely, the question whether the one command ought to translate 
Itself mto the other, or at any rate whether it ought to do so m a 
land like India. 

My memory holds vivid recollections of a young Brahmm 
student who sought a personal mtendew with me and who, seated 
beside me at my study table, seemed to yield himself wholly to 
Christ. He told me how, when he first joined our College, he had 
felt no interest in the Bible Study class, but how it had gradually 
become for him the most interestmg hour m the College time- 
table. Then he had been drawn to attend a short series of directly 
evangelistic addresses which members of the staff had joined with 
the Methodist and Damsh Missions in conducang in a tent by 
the sea-shore, and which had directly armed at leadmg over the 
border-lme students who, through College teaching, had been 
dravm near to the Kingdotn of God. The impression which these 
addresses had made on the young man had led him to seek a 
personal talk with myself. In the weeks which followed I became 
more and more charmed by the simple sincerity of his 
Christian faith and hfe. Among his friends he made no secret of 
his change of mward allegiance. He laid aside his caste-scruples. 
Also every Sunday mormng he used to gather together, on the 
veranda of the house m which he lodged, a few Hindu coohes and 
beggars and preached Chnst to them. Presently I began to wonder 
whether I should raise with him the quesaon of jommg the 
Church by baptism. I took counsel mth a semor colleague, a man 
whose hfe and teaching I knew to be the most effectual Christian 
influence in our College. In reply he asked me the question: Do 
you think a Brahmin convert can be bapased and still continue 
to be a Christian?’ I was not so mexpenenced as to be^unable to 
understand that seemmgly paradoxical suggestion. It was not of 
the dangers of persecution that my colleague was thinking but of 
the perils of disillusionment. The Brahmm who undergoes 
baptism IS cuttmg himself off from a commumty-hfe m which 
his whole development has been rooted. All might be well if the 
circle he is entermg provided for him a communit}>'-life not less 
but much more vital, and mamfestly drawmg its hfe-breath from 
loyalty to the Lord for whose sake the Brahmm convert has 
sever^ his dearest ties. But, on the mission-field as in the Church 
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(if the \Vc'’t, tltcrr ,V(' conpcptiotis \\!iJch do not coiRpicuoiJ'ily 
,Tcliic\r ihni idrnl Aitd jltr dinccr ihnt .1 iirv. ly converted ttnn 
tm) ]n\c 10 htcc n tc^-tiny cvpciicncc of dRiihi'-ictirncnt u 
prolniiiy yic.Ttcr on (he nn^cion-held Tho'^c v ho, AMthin 
CJij iMrndoin, pnss ihroucli pcr<^onal cn^i^ of con\cr‘'ion Ivnc 
tistnllj had cnougli I'nor nc<‘]uat;Rancc witit the organn^cd Church 
to he a\rll avi'arc of its v, caltncsscs, and. '.slicn they throv tn their 
lot v.’ith It, do not take the decision under an\ sermus tilusion a<; 
to vhai to c'pect. Also tlic decision docs not itnohc for them a 
se\ciancc of their most intimate pctsonal relationships and so 
their need of hemg sustained h\ a nev, spiritual rcllonship, al- 
though great, IS not so o\cn^l■lelm1ng Witli the Brahmin or other 
higli c.astc contert, on the other hand, the position is dilTcrcnt 
It may come to him with something of a shock to find how much 
that is un-Citnstian lingers on within the Churcit of Christ, ‘For 
so little,’ he may disnppomtcdlj say to himself, ‘I have stcnftccvf 
so mucli,’ If the disillusionment leads to cmhittcimcnt. or per- 
hajis to a phansatc superiority, who has tin nglit to blame liinA 
But an cmhurctcd or a phansuc Citristian is not rnih Ciiristian, 
and •'o my colleague’s seemingly parado'^ical question makes gvxai 
stnsc afici ail — the question whether a Brahmin comert can he 
hapin'cd and still continue to he a Christian It points to a mis- 
giving whicli tlac missionniT mav ha\o carcluliv to wcirh when lie 
thinks about pressing a Brahmin who has sunendered his htatr to 
Chnst to gi\e public expression to tliat act of the 'oul by joining 
the oiganised Churcli 

Nsvcrtheh's'-, thcic is equal force in the cc'untcr-qiustion 
wliitlirr a eomen can c<immuc to he a Christian li he itius-'. to 
ojhi himstlf foi baptism. Piovided the rcfiwal be made '.Mth .a 
good eon'i,itncc, his Christian life mav tali n' Ivann as Ir" ’’ as 
ciicnms;-,nct s -How him to keep m toiuh iMth tho'c who lva\t 
hd him to the icit of the Ma'tc*. *0 tl'at lie tnj* s thi rc'ht. t \ 
Cht! (lan itlIow^htp while urn ''V'V'Z < ut'-ide d'e C^’'')' tic’" rah 
I’m ••t'vh a co'iiu"Ci!ow i''f circu”'"‘t'>rce" r in ta*']’,' p " -d n vi 
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The fact of outstanding significance was that my tentative 
suggesaon struck no answering chord in the young man’s heart at 
all. In surrendering his hfe to the Lord he had evidently never 
dreamed of living it elsewhere than within the Hindu pale. That 
there should be dishonesty in this was an idea that had never 
struck him and which he brushed aside as unreal when I sug- 
gested it. Where was the dishonesty? Within the Hindu fold, he 
pomted out with truth, there is complete freedom of beliefs, for 
Hinduism is not a credal religion. Certain rites and ceremonies 
are obligatory, but as to the meaning a Hindu reads mto these 
forms there is unfettered liberty of judgment. My young friend 
assured me that nowhere did he make any secret of his new 
Chrisaan behefs, but on the contrary he sought to propagate 
them. When he used Hindu rites or pracased Hindu forms of 
devoaon, he gave them a Christian interpretation. And as for 
caste scruples, he took every opportumty of witnessing to his 
looseness from them. Were he to take bapasm, he felt that this 
witness-beanng would be not more but less telling, for he would 
be cut off from those mtimacies of fellowship within which he had 
his best opportumues for effectual influence. In very loyalty to his 
Lord, therefore, he must remain unbaptised. Baptism, he averred, 
was doubtless a good instituaon for the conditions of New 
Testament days, but he did not think that Christ would enjom 
It if He came to India to-day. 

Was there wishful thinkmg m all tills'^ Not wishful thinking, 
I imagine, so much as a somewhat juvenile simplicity. Yk among 
Hindu enquirers there are maturer minds whose thought runs 
along very similar Imes, For a caste-convert there can be honest 
doubt as to whether the mjuncuon, ‘Follow Me,’ includes the 
further command, ‘Jom My Church.’ And for the missionary or 
evangelist there can be anxious perplexity as to the counsel to be 
offered. 

A more vivid reahsation of this fact was the chief lesson which 
this incident had for me at the time of its occurrence. To-day, on 
the other hand, I find it still more mstructive by the force mth 
which it raises the question whether, m the religious teaching that 
was being given by the Christian colleges and by other missionary 
agencies, the challenge of the ^Gospel was receiving its correct 
expression Ought it to have been possible that from the mind of 
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n Hindu v.hn v.'t; riirrcndcrinc li^c to Cliri<t Lord there 
'Ivnild he comj'leiclv the idri oj liMUi: tint hie of 

ohrdienec to Chrnt ri'^cnlicrc rlnn withtn th.e IdiiHu j'alc*' th.c 
clnlirni':c of tltc Go'^pcl to Indn full) deeinred un!c“' til the tune 
It IS prerentrd ns including, in tlic directest po-'-iHc v,n}. n 
clnilcngc to join the oignni5cd Cinirch of Christ' Hindtiism 
provides ns its terj cs'-cncc n pnrticulnr hind of communin -life 
Cnn nny nltcimtnc to Hinduism oiler itself ns cenouslv n red 
nltoinntne unless there he longs to it a communitt -life tint n 
equally nil-pen nsne nud nt the snme time fnr more titnl' And is 
iheie not something; more to he snid than c\cn tint" Was no: the 
founding of the Church the ccntnl stratci^ic conception domiint- 
ing om hold's conduct of the cnmpntgn to v. hich His dcsigintion 
ns the Messiah summoned Hmv And if so. must not th,e com- 
mand, 'I'ollow Me,’ lin\c as an intrinsic part of its meaning a 
summons to jom His New Israel — that Church of as Inch Hi, 
while still on earth, selected the first lenders and Mitch, desjnrc 
us manifold defects and us dcploraMc fragmentation, i . still 1 hs 
ChuiclA 

Whether or not this note was insulficicnTlj sucs^id m the 
pi (aching and teaching of my contempornies on the Indian 
mission-lield, I ha\c to make rcgretlul confl^'lon that it Ird acra 
little place m m\ own tcachine Thr was hecatne, until almO't 
the ind of my mis'iionan caiecr, the idia ol the Cinirch a\a-> no 
intiin'-ic pan oi nn conccjnicn of the Go pel. Alw.aas, of co'-t'-*, 
1 Itad hri n aw ate that one could rot ioac Chirt wuhout lo.inc 


Hr hietlncn, and that thn hrothirlj loac, ioon\l in lot ah\ 

common Lord, mint crcat< a iillovdnp rnim^ied hs '’iuin 

purpose'- the p'O'cciuion of avhich v ouLl in vuaMv iLcpir-i 

111 low 'hi]' to Ol g mist itM If "s .a di nnitt !\ ccr^Mrnted cmnn’in 

That Jesu''. wlnle ‘-nil on ea'-th, lad cpjrc.ing!, f'-’-c clo 

u.cainMe dratK'pnnnt 1 did not do i'”t. \nd .all rH 'g I 

tiaincd that, i^'act this c\atK>p’rtnt la ,d n’t in p^^cc '■ vt 
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nnci not nn imcgi.il .uul t iiDstitntivo iclniidii, Aiul lin pr,ic uV.il 
icsuli of holding Muh n conrfptioii \\,n. ilni (hr qtii • u’on of 
joining thr Cluiich npjHnnii to In .'ll) r.Mio to In t ilvn up v/iili n 
convcrc only nfror he hnd nniL jur on.il urrenid to ilic I.ord 
inrhci ihnn lo ht piosentcd funn the (ti .t n nn itio grni pnrt of the 
cvnngcitcnl chnilenge nttd the tvniiinlftic npp'-il. 

Wheihei it In' the cisc or ttot thit tli^rr nre in In lit foreign 
missionnrtts whose ihinh.tng on ilit*. 'ohje. t ••till .ttti'l' wh-rc 
mtnc dtd, I Know* thnt ilure nrr in tint Inn 1 nnny "inrerc fol- 
lowcts of oiir Lord, soim of thetn nointtnilj otn id*- tin (dmreh, 
some of rhem wtthin it, to whose inn.ntntion thr id''a of tin 
Chitich makes no ItMOi; nppml I’j tlnm tltr tlir is ol tiw pre^ctu 
chapter must he felt as 'an hard savin d o aliirin tint thr clullengc 
of the Go.spcl m India is not fttlly tlevhitd itnlc ', it is pre- nted 
as directly including a challenge to join the oiv*antsc^l (diMr..h is an 
anirmntion that maj' easilj he unu'rLomr I ir if, to thr of 
St Paul’s day, the chief s(umhltn,’-hlo>k in the way of an 
acceptance of the Gospil was the ollrnce of the Cro.., in luvlta the 
cittci stiimhling-hlock ts the offence of the C htirch— the offence 
of the summons to join a comtmintiv \vhtch abjure, tii-- authn-itj 
of that system of corpoiaic life into vdnch the very being of the 
Hindu has been woven, and which tiic ne.v intiornhsrn takci 
piidc in as a precious heritage, ddiis must continue to Ih* a scone 
of stumbling, no matter how successfully the Indian Church nu) 
learn to shake oil' the clcmcnr^ of foreivniiess tint still cleave to 
It, for vvithm the most indigenously ordered Churcli Christ 
muse be King, and His commandments may run counter to rhe 
obligations of Hindu communuj-Iift Bur while this rock of 
offence can never be taken avvaj, it is a stumbling-block far 
bigger than it need be if the preaching bj winch the convert has 
been won to a personal surrender to Christ has left on ium die 
impression that the Church is merely a particular Christian 
institution and not something belonging to rhe verj" texture of the 
freedom with which Christ sets men free 

Hinduism is essentially a distinctive type of communtt)’-life. It 
is a type of community-life which, like all things human, has 
grievous defects, but which produces and sustains fine spiritual 
values, and has exhibited great power to survive the shocks to 
which, in die course of histoty, it has been exposed. If the 
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Jcnariou'; crip of jhr-. connnunitvljfc tipo.i the irdniduil Hindu 

0 io Ik rfU'Ctuallj countered, there be oppo<-cd to jt seirnc- 

tlunc \\]iich, in this social rcfcience, is not mcicK its negation 
It must be countered by something v. lucli eioes more finn call 
upon the com err to jca\c the Hindu fold .and uin to individual 
sahation nionn n ]\ath the lonelinc'^s of uhich is nutigncd only b) 
chance fellow ^hlp with similar lonely pilgrims. Christianit) is 
essentially life in fellow'ship, and if the ptoclamation of the 
Gospel IS to ha\c that challenging rclcv.inc) which w.is ’'trcs'-cd in 
the opening chaptei of this book, it must include the oiler of a 
community-lifc still more \ital and sust.aining than that of which 
It entails the surrender 

When 1 study the way of snUation in Christ with an attention 
that is shaipencd hy iccollcction of the place of the communii) in 

1 Imdu life, u huniMcs me to refieer for how lone m\ ov. n per- 
ception of the contouis of the stmeture of the Gospel was dis- 
torted hy an inherited mduiduahsm Looking hack. I can see this 
individualism obtruding itself m wnjs winch, c\en il scenunejy 
iinial, 1 now litid signiiicanr. I'or instance, when I sought to pour 
out ni) soul in the woids ol the Lord’s Pra\er which *o con- 
sistently avoids the first person singular, it used never to eccur 
to me to intend. In the vvoids ‘out’ and his,’ .an\ thing but a 

of (\piessing in the unison of a public icpctition ilir mraninc. 
‘my and ‘me’ It may be more useful hcic, hocevet, to cite .a 
diileient kind ol e,\am]''lc which, hv posuw:i L'r me a p'-oblem 
insoluble on indiv ulinhstic promissts, did much to drive in’-' 

bt \ ond indiv idu ilisni 
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conclusion to which it pointed, namely, tliat consistent sinlcssncss 
lies within present human leach, did not seem to be borne out 
even by the experience of the saints. Now when a conclusion is 
inferentially necessary and yet contraiy to fact, somctliing must 
be wrong with its premisses I began to suimise that mine was an 
unreal problem, deriving its speciousness from an individualism 
in my conceptions of sinfulness and of redemption from sin, an 
individualism which was beginning to be condemned both by my 
studies in the field of ethics and by a better understanding of the 
Bible. I began to realise how persistently, m regard to the whole 
issue of redemption from eiil, the Bible tends to dunk socially 
or corporately rather than individuahstically. For it individual 
salvation is a sharing of a corporate human redemption, and indeed 
of a cosmical redemption The Divine purpose, as die Bible con- 
ceives It, IS a morally transformed humanit)' in an appropriately 
transformed world-order. Of that transformed humanity whidi 
shall be fit to be trusted with a transfigured world-order the 
Church IS the nucleus and the nursery. So the communit)’’ which 
IS Chnst's New Israel has a cosmic significance which the Hindu 
commumty has never claimed, and is set inside a real universal 
histor}'- of which Hindu diought has never formed the conception. 

This claim for the Church of an integral place m the scheme of 
Creation and Redempuon bears so direcdy on the question of the 
convert’s duty to join the Church’s membership that it must 
occupy our attention diroughout the remainder of the present 
chapter. 

There is a htde discussed oracle of our Lord’s which may afford 
a useful startmg-pomt (John v. 16, 17) In defence of His readi- 
ness to heal on the Sabbatli He used words which imphed that 
the Creator’s programme did not come to an end on ‘the sixth 
day.’ On the contrarj^, so Jesus declared, God has never stopped 
working, and I am only following His example. The sajung casts 
a reveahng light on our Lord's reading of the Old Testament. 
In its account of Creation and its account of God’s subsequent 
deahngs with man Christ saw not two stories but one He recog- 
nised that when God said, ‘Let there be hght,’ He was startmg 
on a creative undertaking from which He has taken no holiday, 
and which •voU not be concluded until the 
God arrives. 
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K’o in:'’ r.’non of )ntcr|Tctniioii rrqiMR' m to t:nt thv' Oi'cotj^r: 
tlriptcis oj Gcncn i'. limnl hntoA, I.i In: c roic-it tint 
Dunu ProvtduKc has been it pun lo pnaui in ‘ inhn.p 

tint nif'tahr Iy sccinp to M that the picture i 1 ih.r h pinnrip o^ 
tilings in the ill si chijMcr of Gmcsis. nnii the othicr p.ctine of 
ls(Ojnnins^s Y’lnch is dnv n in tlic icrond mil thini chiorcr-, 
ihould he icrj tlihcjcnt — inJcrd, shotiiti he in {irniitnont i! dn~ 
irncmcnt ns to the onicr and inctliod of Crntirn Th.e sinvrcn'Ti- 
CKs ate ]diin c\idcncc tliat m titc first three clnpir.s of Gmrn'' 
v>c ate loqntu'd to ^cciv inngltt rnthd tlnn infonninoo 1 lip, 
oflti us not nuc infornmion about hov. thincs berm but ti uc 
insight into V, hii it cons Gowi to luing into heme, the kind of 
Y'oild He vaishcs to etcatt. 

What IS the outstinding lesson ‘'ugcs'stcd' There n a,i idd, old 
question which ilic lionors of nar have been mnl mg imtn people 
a'k tliemsches to-da\ iMth n new nrony oi biiMlduinent It r 

/ w" / 

this. Gin Mudi a noild as outs possibly ha\e h’ei a yo^t ml 
oninqxiient Cicitoi" Wh)' did ntu God — li indeed th le bt a 
God— one men a bcttci v.oild to Inc in. a woild in vlnch thete 
uould ln\c been no Mckiuss, no eT'ith, no to: tinny }Min, no 
ynndiny o\er-v.oik no irayedt’' Nov, vhen, v. ith tins I nivu.m-' 
question in oui minds, ne stud\ tin opentry chij'ti:-, t f Giiv i , 
at emce we ar< helped to tal o tv.ei steps tov.atds a i a vi' ir 11.' 
majestic imagmatiie jsicture eT Cintion dro'o in tie In t 
chiptei makes us s.iv to out'clees ‘Weil, ,at arq me, if Cj .1 h 
not yi\ en Us a moic comio. table \\ orld to In t in it xi.': b-C"! '* 
Jde could not. foi to Hun the atatne act is as (ihut!''-* ’ pr ,ch 
i> 1(^1 us IH Ins, as It v.cre, but tei tb-’ v.oxl t I it is dr . 
And Mucc the lac: is so, the uni\er e tNhtJt 1 'e I f"' h'o”- d 
ie'l OUl elw ilhng-p] 'Ce mu t be e^'ictr, \ 'Vi lb eh I • 
make It, n must be a uni\ e t'c good is: tlx j up, ^ 1 N b’ I * ^ 
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employed very primitive ideas to picture forth the profoundest 
kind of truth. That story takes up the jjroblem which is still 
agitating us moderns, and what it says to us is in effect this. Once 
upon a time God did do what you, think that at the Creation 
He ought to have done. When God made the first man, He made 
for him an environment which was like the most perfect garden 
imaginable, a veritable 'Kingdom of Heart’s Desire.’ Food was 
abundant and delicious; there was fruit for the picking that con- 
ferred immortality; there was no hard labour; there was no tor- 
turing pain. But man proved unfit to be trusted with this wonder- 
ful environment, and so God had to take it away and give man 
instead the kind of world which we know. For men can turn their 
Kingdom of Heart’s Desire into a veritable Purgatory if they are 
given It before they are ready for it. 

Now let us take this, old-world parable and along with it the 
majestic picture of Creation in Genesis, Chapter I, and let us ask 
ourselves what is die great lesson which, in combination, they 
teach us. Is it not diis’’ Taken together, do they not open our eyes 
to the real problem which a Creator-God has to face^ For Him 
the difficulty does not lie in creating for our habitation and use the 
perfect universe He would like us to enjoy. He can create one 
kind of Natural Order just as easily as He can another. For a 
Creator-God the difficulty is something different, it is that of 
fashioning the kind of humanity that can be trusted with *a 
perfect Natural Order. It must be a human race that is animated 
by a spirit of eager voluntary obedience. And obedience that is 
voluntary can only be elicited; it cannot be created by an act of 
almightmess. 

So the real truth about Creation is this. It is not an event that 
happened once upon a time Creation is still going on; it is always 
going on. And the goal of this age-long process of Creation is the 
endowing of man with a God-centred life lived under perfect 
conditions. We of to-day call the life lived under those conditions 
'heaven.’ The New Testament calls it 'The Kingdom or Reign of 
God.’ What it will be like we cannot imagine. We know only 
that It IS the kind of life, lived under the kind of conditions, that 
it will satisfy God’s Fatherly heart to create for His children. 
And in order that He may become free to bring to pass this goal 
of His creative ^purpose God has, throughout the centuries, been 
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'rrling to v/jn fiom m.inJ ntd th'' fnitli nnd d(\o;io.i 
lint V, ill piiniii Mnn to iniM it '.Mtli rront .t boon 
'I'hnt i\ tbr m''Antni; of the litMc •^xo-\ ol jclto\,-’h’s dc.iliiic'' ''' idi 
Abnhnm nnd hi'' dc'^c^nd^nt^ It <lin.\‘, us God smohnii Out (lie 
1 Icl'icv. people to tee if Me cm mnke of tltem v. Int He needs 
C.tu He detelop in them th.c hcpmninpN of tlic kind of com- 
munity tint mny he .'illo\Ncvi to inhent the pdfect votld of Hi? 
intention' With thn object lie rescues them from bppt imi 
]M onuses, on cert.un conditions, to conduct tb.em to e hud 'llon- 
mp V. ith milk md honey ' But since tlun nc\ci wholly ruHilled the 
conditions, V, hu God fell nt libertt to gi\e them ncter CAnu' up 
re expectations They j'icsumptuousi) mistook His fatom for 
f.nouiitism, and so, b\ means of judgment aftci judyment, intci- 
j'leied to them In jMophet after jirophtt. He laboured to tetch 
thim hov. exact my n thing life in comiadcship v. iih a Du me 
Iticnd must be — how costlv to botli the little corniadc and tin 
Gieit Comrade. But to the end the Hebrev 1 mgdoms pio\ed 
recalcitnnt. and m G(\i's Pioxidcnce hid to peinut th.e de true- 
lion lirst ol the Koithcrn Kmgdom and then ol the boutlnm 'let 
inn r\(n then did tlic licit mh I'lthrr guc up Hu endiuotn 
Out of the budvCn Rcmmnt He souyht to f.rduon .i j'coplc it .. 
unlit to inheiit the Kinydom of God To them abo IK 'em 
piophct aftn jMophet. and linallr ide sent His Son. ]esu. came 
with A mesMCe and in oiler to ‘tits ji'U 'hcLp of th-' h'r'v of 
bntr; ind smct He ic'iind them tejictina the conditio, , of tint 
oi?(.i, He SCI Himself to icali e in kK i ot a utolutn '-ii'-, 
lund 1 Ic We'll dl to Ivumd .1 new kind vd iv.nnin s,vei. t , _ -in 
biud of 1 Ijs own, cuuino acioss all nitiotnl viui -s •'•H cv"<- 
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describe the community v/hich \vc call the Church. It is an unusual 
conjunction. With orgamsaitdm v'hich have a mission v/c arc 
familiar — organised associations which arc brought into being to 
scr\’e particular objectives Also we arc familiar widi peoples 
which are not conscious of any mission as their raison d’etre. If 
unself-consciously they make united pursuit of any enduring aim, 
it is merely tlac conservation of their accustomed v/ays of life. 
The Hindu communitj- is such a people. On the one hand, it is 
not an association which an indnidual can \olunrarily join ‘In 
order to be a Hindu, a man must have been born m one of the 
social groups w'hich historiailly have become associated together 
in Hinduism, chiefly under Brahman superMsion, and which arc 
know'n as castes A European may call himself a Hindu, because 
he believes certain Hindu doctrines, but, according to all Hindu 
books and all Hindu usage, it is absolutely impossible for him to 
become a Hindu.’ ^ So wrote Dr Farquhar in 1912, and the words 
are suU true to-day. On die other hand, if the Hindu community 
is not an association, neither is it a people tliat is conscious of 
unitedly pursuing any mission, unless it be the conscrv’arion of its 
anaent ways of life. To quote Dr. Farquhar again. = ‘If we arc to 
understand the spirit of Hinduism, it is necessary Erst of all to 
leam to sympathise v.nth the immeasurable rc\crcncc which the 
Hindu feels for the social organisation of his people,’ which goes 
back, he believes, to an incalculable past For him 'what we call 
moral law^s are rather sacred customs which ha\c been tradmon- 
ally obsened from times immemorial than eternal pnnciplcs of 
the moral life. These customs are inextricably intcn\ovcn wn’th 
the speaal forms of family life and social organisation which have 
created the people. To tamper w ith them is therefore to be guilt)’’ 
at once of saerdege and of treason against the hfe of die race But 
these customs, though regarded as im lolably sacred and absolutely 
essential for the v/ell-being of the people which praenses them, 
are not regarded as binding on other peoples: other customs may 
be necessary for them, and therefore sacred and inviolable to 
them.’ Hindu efforts to proselytise the foreigner have something 
of the savour of a retaliatory enterpnse, pleasing to the new' 
nationalism; for to the genius of Hinduism it is fundamentally 
alien either to practise or to tolerate convert-making. The Hindu 
^ Farquhar’s Primer cj Hini’iism, p 177. 2 ifciJ , pp 191 /• 
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coniniiinitA i"- n people vuiiont con<ciou‘^nc^'' of n 

V.'jili ‘-Ov'nl fnctoi^, tlien. of thc'-c rv. o t\pc'' v»c .ire fnjrulnr. 
nhotind of iT'\Yij/re;i'- iili ,i dchlT.-ne ol^jcetnc. nod C'! 
pre/Zr'' tineon'^cious ofnin distiiicn\c mi'- '■ion On tlic oth'T Inod. 
j^oidc'- cniiMion'; ofn mi'-'-ion nrc a much larer plicnomrnnn nrd. 
v.'hrn met v. nli, aic ‘^omctlimg of a ponont One ilunk^ of hlam 
and It*; michto imjMCt on hi'^ton*. One thmh'i of ilir japinc^c 
]''enplc, whose <cnsc of a \ocarion rooted m a Dome ortpin n\e 
them “iircnpili to rock a hcmisplicrc to foundations One 
ihink't of the Russian rctolution and its ama/tng ‘^etpud. v here a 
'-enie of vocation inspiicd by an ideolect, ."md makinp alii.incc 
tMth the fcelinp of nationnhtj. has iclcascd such imnuasura'de 
cneigies. Wlacn one t]aink<t of tlic'^c lustotical portents, as I' at 
achicNcmcnts miglit one not expect from a Church niuch was 
reall} what Chtist meant n to he — a people conscious of a tianr- 
cendcni mission of cosmic significance, which was laid upon it hv 
tlie incomjaarabic Lord jesus, and in the scnicc of a\ Inch I le died 
and tiuimpliantla rose agam^ 

Is It nccessaiy. howeter, to be contenr with sncli meuh 
analogical leasonmg/ Might we not hope to ndaance at Last a 
little wav towatds comisrcliending how, bv tbe \cp\ fact oi I'-unc 
a jvojdr conscious of a mission commuted ti’ ii b\ an incem- 
p.aiablc l.eadcr, the Chuich finds unlocked foi u an uirnen e 
sune of Ml lie energt, tlwt it becomes plainls* true to sw I’nt 
membcisliip of the Cliuich bcloncs to tlio \cr}' ttaturc of the 
fictdom with wluch Chiist sets men free' 

'The gOvsd that 1 would, 1 do not; but the cmI whicli I vo -ki 
r,ot. thru 1 do.' In these well-known woni', St Paul h"- c c:ib d 
the mold nnpiMincc from wiuch Chri<t biu'Cs rtPc" It r 
meicl', flu wo'd that -rt l.airih.a’', the Cct s.b,u!i k .* o*d 
dc'cnbc n (,]ual!\ f.unili-'i It a 'ubp cr w lech u” lu ' us 
ikwoicvi en:'u]\ to inel! Here I c-’n n'n ^ no m ■' tb 
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c^' o’'**'’ ‘ tr:2 V hicti ir is posstMe both to mnkc nnd unfnlttr- 
i:""” -o c-ccu:c For in^^rnncc, uc cnn decide on a pnrtiailar deed 
: - — . j. t'-ronoh .\Fo mc can decide to nmke nnd keep n 
c , Mc nilc o} action Something tliar is nr once positnc m its 
c •‘ter: o T, and so clcir-cut as not to in\ol\c fresh delibcrarion 
v o- t'vch, occa-'toa oi performance — f/.if mc can. c\cn if ir goes 
the gmin. nor only decide on bur can*)’ our. On the orluT 
h-rd, in rc'^p^'Ct of a t.agtic .and essentially negatne purpose, 
lit that of ncitr being unfaithful to some conscientious 
j 'T'cipie. ve are helplessly unstable It is not the case merely 
th it in f.'cr v, e do sometimes stumble and bieak such a good 
re-'oliition It is more than that Our plight is that \vc ate unable 
lo b'iu .e that sucii stumbles i\ill not occur. \\c ha\c no assuicd 
t'pccr'.tion t'f beino consistcnrlj fairhful. 

1 1 's nringi a second poinr to nonce. It is precisely by a quite 
Co ihdn \ NsrMc/K'i: of j'lerformancc that ‘decisions' stand m con- 
t " III', mere 'good resolutions ’ Not only so, but this assured 
or nation constitutes liic strength of the ‘decision,’ while tiic 
*l < nce of It constitutes tlic weakness of tlic ‘good resolution.’ 
It 'ra r ('t be quite true to sa\ , ‘I can, proiided I believe that I 
c n , b.it it I. circainly true that I cannot, if I am suic tint I 
c..'* . In this impnrant sense faith belongs to the very essence 
. ‘ lil Ii.detd It V. IS included m us definition by that aciiccly 
" d' ‘K Tudi.nt of p.\cholog\, liic late Professor Stout, when he 
" n iNt I ' .'huon or act ol v ill ctmsisis in ‘a desire qualified or 
: 'm' ' b^ tl I ]u Irnunt that so far as in us lies we shall hrmg 
•d ’! tl di ifvd e.'vi bvCiu ( ue tlesire it The precarious kind 
‘ . 'hitn-n 1' riall) not it'-rlf an act of mil, hut only 

. ' > a. f 'if V ill. It IS i.ot ifselfa decision to bchai'c ahv.iys 

t't ’ t d . I or It contun the decision to Iry to helia\e always 
' j ir 1 '> I tills hmit.uion to trjmg hetmys an expicta- 

' w T ’ t ('tv 1 iu*'-I failure Sometimes, indeed, it httr.ays 
t < ' u ’ ‘ iliin 'O' ‘ t.i h' a!va\% ‘'uctt^sful. \Vc cannot bear 
I ' i ^ b’" ’’h, hy an inflenhle decision, 

' . ‘ I n* 1 can. nr, unit s 1 WiA'ihnt I can And I 

' t (• i eC”., until J am to Inhe'i thit J < an 

1 ; ' 'j -.di ' o*c-h atrsld are .ire in lisj’* n ''bit to 
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emotion .md deed v. hicli i*. rrpirdcd In hr circl'' n^. o.ih nn id''i! 
nnd nut n ut,r <j.n: 'let. of honour nnd pood hrecdinp—ir n tm.nly 
then tint he feels i men! ccrtnmti of fieqttetiih, inilin' It turd 
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for liieK of conduct v.hich h\ one eiiclc nrc n pirded ns i ireic 
idf.il ntc by Ttioiber circle cxnctcd ns n tmtter of (dnio’! piv>d 
breeding The ophnntion is i.iilicr to be ’onylit m the comtrr 
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V’licn Mc me niminy nt n Mindm.! v huh onr on n cncle n .'md ns 
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them are largely abstract and even negative in character. We 
have little concrete conception of what life would consist of if the 
generahty of men weic ideally just, ideally honest, ideally selfless, 
ideally generous, ideally ready to turn the odier cheek. We are 
not quite sure indeed whctlier an ordered economy would be 
practicable on tliose terms. So, if we address ourselves to attain an 
ideal level, we have to aim at these virtues directly instead of 
reaching tliem indirectly by throwing ourselves into a concrete 
hfe tliat embodies them. On the otlicr hand, the demands of the 
average moral standard arc part and parcel of a life that is well 
understood and has been proved praccioiblc. The virtues which at 
any time form tire standard expected of every good citizen are 
virtues which arc obviously indispensable to the smootli working 
of the social order at its current level of development. Without 
them the world’s work would not get itself done. Tliey are, 
therefore, obvious aspects of the task which invitingly challenges 
each man’s energies. So long as we are cliildren and have little 
share in the world’s work, we may have to aim consciously at 
these virtues as virtues; we may have to try to become good in 
these respects. But when, as adults, we have entered upon the 
world’s work, the commonplace virtues become almost easy, being 
called forth in us unself-consciously by tlic challenge of a con- 
crete task which is impossible without tlicm. Most of us are 
famihar with the phrase, ‘die expulsive power of a new affection.* 
There is expulsive power also m a new interest. A man may be set 
free from tenacious habits of self-indulgence simply by learning a 
new absorbing interest which leaves no room for them 
Now even so sketchy an analysis as I have offered of the nature 
of will and the conditions of its inflexibility may go some way 
toward showing that membership of the Church belongs to the 
very texture of the freedom widi which Christ sets men free. To 
hear the Lord mvitmg me to let myself be re-born as member of a 
new people is not to be summoned to a precarious good resolution 
but to be faced with a simple decision, ’Yes’ or ‘No.’ To know 
myself member of a people whom an incomparable Leader has 
entrusted with a mission involving a thrilling crusade is to be 
plunged mto a hfe, the absorbing interest of which expels the 
disposition to self-indulgence, and which is pursued in fellow- 
ship with comrades who count on my faithfulness. And to find 
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lint God in Chrnt, nho KnoA*; iny mor.ilK impotent pnn, 
nc\ crtliclr^s belie; cs in me cnoiiyli to begin ‘^ending me Ott once 
on fii.ind'; for Him n to in\c restored to me ,i liumblc belief m 
mj^cir. Trcmblinpl; belie; mg tint ‘I enn/ I find tint, meTc.n- 
mgly, I c.in; .ind .idoiingly Io;inc the Lord ;;ho ;v.int5 me to pro.;* 
into Hn liltenc'^';, I become vnlling to bclic;c tint 1 c,m bid c;cn 
my rn;onntc ^im a fiinl adieu In the ;\ iliingnc,'-s there n bom 
the belief; and in the belief there is born the po.’.cr. 

"nic Bible' — so someone Ins ‘iaid — ‘knows nothino of *;o!itar; 
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religion.' As a member, or else as a parasite, one must s]nrc tlic 
life-sap of the Christian community if one’s Chtistian life is not 
to die of inanition But comradeslaip enters into the Christi.an 
life in a more Mial wav than as naerelv a means to the more me- 
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cessfnl maintenance of hdclii^. In the inic inspiring goal of 
Christian longing m) o;; n salvation is onl; an incidental clement — 
an element avhich, because I can do more to hinder its accomplish- 
ment than the accomplishment of any other element, claims from 
me a certain special attcnlton, bur which should not feel to me 
more jarccious than the other elements Tiic tnic inspiring goal 
of Chtistian longing is that Jesus may ‘sec of the tra;ail of His 
soul ’ It IS that our adored King, under ;vhovc Icaderdiip alom, 
can ;\c see any hope for humanity or for cur^ebe^, may win the 
\ictoiy on which He lias set His heart and for v. bich He has 
made the nhimatc saaifce, the aictor. of gaining for n'an tiv' 
Kmvdona of Ilcaacia b; creatine the kind of ;; oiId-;\ idc com- 
munity on ;;hich alone God ma; ngluK bestow it 
No jx'oplc can endure without enme UvJf the ir‘^tri’n''r''.t of 
some kind t'f org.aniN'>tion or con'tituc.nr ord-ning Lc.in <'* ■’1! i. 
that ]h'>"'iMc for a people that i'- cor C'('“w of a nn -loa C’wi t 
tnisiid His Nt;v I'r.ael to o'x'V'ii'c ii'-'lf. m'^rci; cl o-' ■r’’ io^ it 
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New Israel as historically organised’ Despite all its faults it is the 
present phase of the fulfilment of the gallant venture of faith by 
which our Lord singled out a few men of lowly station with the 
words, 'Follow Me, and I will make you fishers of men,’ and 
in the saength of which He daringly made to an inconspicuous 
little flock of disciples the amazing declaration, ‘It is your 
Fatlier’s good pleasure to givcjyou the Kingdom/ 



IV 


SEEK, THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
AND OF HIS CHRIST 

I N this clinpicr wc nrc to note v.lnt contoti:'< of the Go'pcl 
edifice st.ind out ^\l^cn it is flood-lit, h) the illuminntion of ^ 
concept which hns no nnnioguc in t\ picnl Hindu thoui'ju, the 
Now Tcsr.iincnt concej^'t of liic Kingdom of God, This coitml 
Chiisiinn idcT is nor mciclr Inching in Indin bm is ‘contrnn to 
tlie type of piety to be found in Indin. It hns its roots in the soil 
of ihc old nnd spccificnlly diflcrent prophecy of Isncl. ofn “diy of 
Jnhvch/’ when He will come to erect His kingdom in His pfoplc 
nnd in the nntions, when “righteousness" sI^tH an cr the Imd 
like wnter, nnd when nt Inst thnr for which tlic fnthers hoped will 
lucoinc unL’ So wrote the Intc Rudolf Otto in tint little book of 
his on Bhnkti-rcligion which is such nn ncIiicNcment m sMnpi- 
thctic ctiticism thnt no student of Indinn rehcion should miss u > 
1 need innkc no npologv for borrowing rnthei frccl\ liom the 
few' shot! ]\igcs in which Otto cmphnsisoo thi- conti.i<r. \Vt 
hn\c to iccoenisc here n rndicnl diilerencc ns iccnrds isoth tlie 

O _ 

c\nluniion of the world nnd tlie conception of God. csen of ih' 
jscrsonnl L'v.trc ol Blnkti fnith thrones m his tt<rmt)/ 

Otto wines m nn eloquent pissigc ’Deep benenh 1 im ru K-m 
the 'ticnm ol the world nnd huimnit) in vssTc. m rrci np' Ned 
Clicks of wociul biiih nnd lebirth In this a- orld the wn»\k*n' ’ 
'oul sju'lls <cj'niutd from b'. its fill nnd lo't in tl ^ co-v 

ju'ion of the woild dlun he mchtii-. to n in pure, u'M' ^ '.(d 
tnia . Out ol tin mhnitt rumiHi oi tj-’t, k-M. in rv . hi oe •' to 
Jiiru'rH But tilts AAodvi vf -e. ti :> ’■in ’ rudus '■•^d r-f- , 

I ”1 eon tonnvti'i’. do’ . it b co">'c ti -d t’’- ck''. 
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of the kingdom and of the final dominion of God Himself.’i 

Witliout surrender of its typical character, Indian religion can 
reject Sankara’s reduction of the world to a mere phantas- 
magoria; It needs not to be ‘world-denying’ in that extreme 
degree. But, as Otto says, it can give ‘no genuine worth to the 
world because it knows nothing of a goal of the world.’ With a 
measure of backing from the Upanishads, a Ramanuja can main- 
tain the reality of the world, a world which is created, sustained 
and again dissolved by God. ‘But this creating, sustaining, dis- 
solving and re-creating is the Ula of Isvara, liis eternal ‘play,’ 
which m consequence of his omnipotence is carried through, 
without opposition from any quarter, by his mere will, without 
instrument or means of any sort, which is also permeated with 
wisdom and beauty, but winch as such exists only to pass con- 
stantly away again, and to arise afresh in endless and uniform 
repetiaon of itself. It is always at the end consumed by fire. But 
it is never transfigured .’ 2 

On the other hand, confiding hope of sucli a transfigurement is 
an inexpugnable element in both die prophetic and the New 
Testament outlook. In the Lord’s Prayer it has ^ridc of place. 
And St. Paul can write: ‘All created things have had to submit 
to a seeming purposeless existence — not of their own choice, but 
stibserving some great design of Him who so hath overruled all 
lives, — ^yet haunted ever by a hope that they also, even all God’s 
creation, shall at last be emancipated from this diraldom to decay, 
shall at last emerge into the liberty of that glorious state which is 
the heritage of the sons of God.’ 3 It is true that while, for New 
Testament thought, world-history has what Indian thought has 
not accorded it, namely a goal which gives it worth, this goal is 
not merely future. As Professor Dodd has said, ‘The Gospel 
declares that within history an event happened m which the whole 
purpose of God is fulfilled. That which is beyond history has 
entered history, and yet history goes on.’^ Nevertheless, it goes 
on not of mere momentum but towards a climax; and if this 

1 India’s Religion of Croce and Cbristianityj Compared and Contrasted, S.C.M. 
Press, p. 70. " 

8 op. cit , pp. 73 /. 3 Rom. viu. 20, 21; A S. Way's version 

4 The Kingdom of Cod and History, p. 25 (in The Church, Commumty, and 
State Senes, Vol. HI) 
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cuinnnniioii v. crc rni ,'><;';urcd tint ivliich entered 1 Dten* 
v.'ould noi pcKt-c'.'^ id; tr.incccndcnt qunJity of I'ci".g ‘die vdio'r 
]nir|xrc of God.’ Hrn\cn c.io i''C .Tlrnciy tjjvin r.'.rth c.dy Dcoiii'-c 
tlic Mire Gith tint c.irtli he tmoMinitcd into hc‘i\<'n I'nnr^ .1 
hlrs*'cd '^cicnin into the co';th follow'ihip of ;\orI tng with ChriM 
foj thnr conMiinm.ntion, Tims the tcicologiol outlook v hich is -^o 
ronspicuouslj missing from c\cn the Bhiktn's rciding of cosmic 
process IS nbsolutcly \it.il to our Christ inn Gospel. 

Cquillj Mt.ll .ind distmetne is the IhhjuMl mcv, of tint sshich 
IS the natuu of die v. orid-gonh To c]uf)tc once more from Otto 
'7 lie God of Isr.icl. .md still more the God of th.c Nev Cosemnt. 
purposes nnd m.ikcs this i\orld with .in .ictu.il, immense, c'^rnti.il 
mIuc, of w’liich the F. 1 II .md the Devil c.in never roh if, M7. wirli 
(he v.ihic of .in incomp.irablc .urn. the . 11 m to be the seenc md 
object, not of God’s own sclf-ietihsiiion, but of the rc-ihsition of 
Idis hncur, m 7. of His Divine Imrdship, .it the end of time, i.c . 
m the finil completion which He will brinn m.’’ In the mind of 
the Loid w'ho IS the Christi.m’s p.ntcrn there worked .i motne 
foi His mission dm w.is even moic compelling thin His co”!- 
js.ission for lost hum.muy In .i world tint w.is full of emrmi' the 
lionour of ns Cie.itor w.is v.rongfully impurned. S.eptK 
doubted His zeil for righteousness \ iciims oi c.^hmu^ or dis- 
.ippointmcnt bec.mic uncerrnin of His love. No mm. cveept the 
one m.itchless Son, rc.illy knew die I-.ither, none full\ ’tilof i 
His .iccessibilitv'. the cirernc.ss with v Inch He w'lted to ic 

4 O 

gi.icious, the Iibcirv’ ol His love to helj’’ to the uitermo t D.cm- 
wheic the Hcivenly Tithcr vvi*- misundc.” tood — misvmd' i t<'G 
even by diosc who woishipj''cd Hun. I>c nons w.n jmtice h :e 
to Idis clMi.icter Im'tinctiv civ. ihvrcfc'c, the c 'r '■'•“•-fecth. fdirl 
Son, 3n vuprh jno, n nux^cl ii r Cl«!r tnn rnt 

tion, ‘l-kilK'wrd be Tin mmt.' end “dc '' < wit* r t'*'’ 
coming oi t;m victorious R<’rn of Go] 'Irn'i vond h 
rvin cveu'e iot ciuel uul ilicf .T'd i* oh”’ c r ’'r ’■ ^ 
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the woild, being of God’s cieating, must be worthy of Him. If 
God be not only ‘Reality, Intelligence, Bliss,’ but also Will, then 
creation must be no mere idle ‘sport,’ but purposeful self-ex- 
pression. So the work of clearing can be no finished undertaking 
until all obscuring shadows aie dissipated and die glory of the 
Creator’s conception’ stands revealed. Toward this consummation 
the providence and intervention of God guides the course of 
history; for its lealisation the Christian labours with the kind of 
activity that is, as Dr. Schweitzer has said, an acred praying ^ 

That all labouring for the Kingdom of God must have just 
diis character, die character of acted prayer, is a thought which 
IS implicit in die first word of the command, ‘Seek ye the King- 
dom of God and of His Chiist.’ Christian work is a seeking, not 
a contriving. The Kingdom of God emes to man; it is not brought 
about by man. It is something transcendent, the Creator’s finishing 
of His self-appointed creative task. None but He can establish 
It. In relation to its coming, schemes of economic or social reform 
can have the immense value of being a removal of hindrances. 
They can diminish the occasions for the rise of evil passions which 
close men’s hearts againsc the grace of God They may even 
prepare in more positive ways for the gift from above But they 
cannot bring it to pass. Times and seasons die Fadier ‘hath set 
within His own authority; = but He will ‘give power’ for that 
labour of service and witness-bearing whicli is a seeking or acted 
praying. 

Of all diis labour which is to be a seeking and not an attempted 
contriving the dominant motive must be God-centred. The 
Kmgdom that we seek, we ought to seek even more because it is 
God’s Kingdom than because it is man’s salvation That diis was 
the gradaaon of motives in die mind of die Master, the structure 
of the Lord’s Prayer sufficiently attests, it ought to be the 
same in the minds of His disaples. Of all the grounds for a 
wondermg, awe-struck thankfulness in die heart of the successful 
evangelist or missionary the greatest is his discovery that the 
God who, at the Creation, caused light to shme out of darkness, 
has shone withm even so dark a heart as his own ‘to illuminate 
men with the- knowledge of God’s glory in the face of Chnst.’^ 

1 cf. Christianity and tic Religions oj tic World, p. 30 

2 cf Acts 1. 7, R.V. 3 2 Cor. iv. 6, MoflFatt’s version. 
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hns hern to heCf'inc nb'‘o:hrd in t ‘^punu.il ‘rnlnotinn* of God to 
the cehiMon ofnil ebc If nninuine .letnif^ ins to i e pcnnuien* f’l 
r even, ns in the GTt.1. ecnnncnded, in otder to nwintnn the 
lehriou'Jv ‘v.inct toned <>oenl order, tlic .tctnit; nni<;t he e.trrted 
fin vnhont hitnciitncnt’ to the ftiiii*^ ofnction. There .iie Indnn*; 
to-diy vlio hnie le.it ned to coiiMiIer tin*, v. orld-nrn.,i!i:i: tendena 
of I Iindii piety n defect in their rehi:^iou‘- lient.inc, .ind v, ho v nh 
to .iinend it jint .ir tins point. But there .iic (nhers v.ho lino the 
iiv-inht to <ce thnt tins tendena* hclonrs incmdicihh, tti tiic 
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zeal and the evangelist’s hunger for souls are fully Christian only 
as they arc a conscious communion with the impassioned striving 
of God, die Creator and Redeemer. 

Shall we tr}^ to realise somcdiing of the dilfcrcncc made to the 
Christian life of faith by this concept which Indian religion has 
lacked — the New Testament concept of that Kingdom of God 
which IS both heic already and also still on its way to us’ The 
Fourth Gospel chronicles an incident which in this connection is 
very revealing — namely, the story told in its ninth chapter of the 
healing of a man who had been blind from birth. Its outstanding 
feature is the contrast between the instinctive reactions to the 
situation in die minds of the disciples and in the mind of dieir 
Master. 

In Its peregrinations the little band consisting of die Master 
and His disciples came up against one of diose enigmas which 
can make it difficult to hold to our belief in a kindly ProMdence. 
Here was a man who never in his lifetime had been able to see the 
sunlight or the stars or the flowers or a human face. When uc 
ourselves meet a tragedy like that, we can scarcely help asking, 
‘How can God permit such a dung’ How can He be God if He 
permits it’’ That was how the disciples felt, and, faced by this 
doubt, their minds leapt to the Old Testament belief that all 
disasters are God’s judgment upon wickedness. Somebody’s past 
gudt, they argued, must be responsible. Either the man’s parents 
must have sinned, or else the man himself must somehow have 
incurred gudt before he was born as a sightless infant. 

It IS immaterial to the present purpose in what manner the 
disaples may have mentally envisaged such a possibility as the 
latter of these alternatives. For their contemporaries m India it 
would, of course, have presented no difficulty, and ideas of pre- 
existence and transmigration were familiar to Egj'pnan and Greek 
thought as well. From one source or another guesses of that sort 
may have filtered down into the minds of men brought up on 
such a highway of commerce as Galdee Or else they may have 
heard tell of Rabbinic speculations regarding the possibdity of 
prenatal sm committed in the womb. But such conjectures as to 
the way in which the disciples could regard it as conceivable that 
for blmdness from birth a sufferer might be himself gudaly 
responsible are a matter of only secondary interest, ^he really 
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mtnguing feature of tlic Imlc ^icr, j*; the con;Ta';r hctuccn the 
mental reaction^, of the disciples and of their Mister InMtnetncIi 
their minds looked hackuard, insimctnelv His mind looks- -i 
fotward Instmctnely they sought for a can've, insrinftnciv He 
looked for a purpose. Instinctivcl) they thought of titc Dninc 
soNcreignty as judicial; instinct nely Idc thought of ir as re- 
demptne. In effect He smd to them: Do not let tour attention 
be diverted to idle guesses as to how this sonouful deprivation 
was made ncccssarj’, our business is to help brine good out of this 
cmI, and to let what has induced men to doubt Go i'‘ lo\c 
become an occasion for adoring praise. For us it is cnouoh tint our 
Dninely appointed meeting with this afllictcd brother bnnes us i 
challenge (as the late Dr. Mollatt's version puts it) ‘to let the 
work of God be illustrated in him,' or to render Msible to 
ordimr)’ human apj^rchcnsion, in his c^isc, God’s eternally actnc 
hostility to c\ or) thing calamitous. 

How the Master proceeded to interpret the chilicnre of tint 
pnuicular situation the nnrratne goes on to ichtc He inter- 
preted It as a call to be ‘the light of the v, orld’ by rloriF mg Clod 
in men's ejes through a miraculous impirtation ol the er of 
sight. Not all of us possess the Master's gift of faith-heihn,'. 
although if the New d'estament be a guide, tint is a grace v hicli 
ought to be fat commoner thin it is. But there arc other \sa}' (d 
abolishing the calamirousncss of an evil thin b}‘ ‘unplc nm d 
of the r\il Its \cr)' cihmitousncss mi) be ri.ins’nuttd into a 
fountain ol blessing .And if the proclinntton v nli isb.uh the 
Mesviah opened Idis Gililein cimpnrn is ettr-nib, true, linn 
c\eiv calamitous smntion m the life of anv m''n i* a cljkhrc^ to 
the filth of Christ’s Ciiurch to be tbe medium of mi’- tt'-b. 

usot.tceful bostiht> to the cahmiious and tl e r’juru t m tl e 
mrining of tint Gihkau ]':onourccn-''.m i' i tl 't t^ <• tinp-’-"''- 
tion undri which we ne h' n g n urr t: c ‘cnl t :e "• • ' 
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Ims ctcinnl truth, tlu'n LVtjy loppcirntj! ofi o liny r n chillcii^c 
10 us 10 be cm KiJU’ly I.ulur’*. into pit t^-r' .nml, v.hrri\rr nccc.- 
snr)', Mis r.iinpiu’nci I\ft) mhoikmi u full of Mii creitne 
cncif^' niic] purpu t. It m.i\ In- ^ •itu.^tiun lu Inch ‘u much of 
His purpose Ins come t*> ^ ritiiiion tint if) th' Iih il i .c it is 
bcnutiful nnd olurioir. *I hen ti . clnllm.u to us is to be Ifis 
inUMpictcrs. so tint the pjoi^ of Mi . v.oth nne Mnidnvr.ihd Or 
else It m.iy be a smntion v.hicii in it .'If r. tiMc and tianj’croir, a 
situation which is put of ih> pnct of hunnn 'in, a niintion in 
which no glor)' of Oo.I is perceptible til! 11 i cm n a,*e i a' part of a 
battlefield upon v lueb. at inhntte e’.illmc, »o.r. (if'i Hmistlf is 
fighting to redet-tn His creation In such sttuumns we can In His 
lntcrprelcr^ only In being abo. tlirouch Hi < inpo.*. crmmt, Idn 
campaigners. Thus m om wav m aufitlur that Reicn of Clod 
which both IS, and is to b*, b'‘m', to the •■o,'. . e'f the Kingdom 
a constant challenge. Our communion e.ith (j...! Hnd> u. bach to 
earth because it is impossible to base felh'w ,bip v ith One v ho is 
spending Himself in redeeming His worlvf, and i't.ch'pmg it to 
tliac transfiguremenr which is its ctirnili\ pnrp-o ed goal, sa\e ;i5 
we ourscKcs arc labouring to the mme eml 

It IS important nor to lose si^ht of tlic fast that thf felio,' >hip 
IS not only w irh God the Redeemer } ut ai'-o u uh Gt\i tiic Creator, 
WTtli the God who sustains in its conr.c that a.hich He Iv’S 
brought into being and directs it to us fulhinient Coinnutnion 
with God can send the Chnstnn hack into the ” o^ld to labours 
other than those of the social reformer o' the missKinara. As the* 
Son of Sirach so find) obser\ed long ago regardini: the unletteucd 
craftsmen of his d.a), They will maintain the fabric of the wodd, 
and m the h-andpvork of their craft is their pra\er In a useful 
little Biblc-cIass textbook^ the Rea Geo-i-ie M Drv’burgli has 
appended to one of his ch.aptcrs the Discussion-Group question: 
‘Can avc scrac God equally aacii m the office and on the Mission 
Ficld'^* If avc hold fast by the Ncaa Testament concept of the 
Kingdom of God, the right ansaacr must be due the qualm' of 
die sera ice m either sphere can be equally good provided that it 
15 ‘sera ice ’ A scra’ant is not an equal collaborator w ho, bena een 

a Ecclus. -cccviu 34 

- Tli of a Chrtsitcr., 9, 35, Church of Scotland Youth Committee, 

1942. 
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cciiDj'riing jMca"; of ]nboiir, drcidc- for iinD^<’ir v htcii hr rill 
undcmhc. A 'ci\ant goc^ v.hcic he j‘ jciu -iid th*''- ;h' . rrh 
-.vjneh hn‘< hern assigned lo him As so.-js of the Kinv\;(\n ‘ae 
hiNc a Master Communion uitli God does no: imrel i'- to nohr 

i 

grofler ofassistaiKc to the Loid of lira\rn and cartn m ' ■'me o ic 
of His many cnicijuiscs tliat catches our fine.. O i tlic con'ran 
It c\okcs in us a spirit comjsoundcd of dididcncc an i noei-ico 
'Hie deeper our communion >Mtli God, the mo^c av -,rc tin ise 
glow of oui unwortiuncss and incompetence, hut at tli" ‘-t.],,- tune 
tile moic eagerly do we long to sene His will Tin hum’d! t 
task He can set us we feel to he so much too lut^h Jo, m rhit 
witliout His commissioning we dare not set ahstu it. Hut o,ne 
we ha\c lienid the W’Oid, 'Go,' ail dilTident hesit inc\ '-Ivnihi dn- 
appeat. I'oi, if It IS cxcusiblc to icpeat words v Iiicli tin autlno 
used many years ago,’ il I am really and c'clusneh on tin hm-'U' ■ 
of the DiMnc Kmg, all the usouices of our Tatlnn's e npne (’J 
Rtaliiy must needs he at m\ call for tlie legitimate n quuii n . , 
of my cnand That he who is on the King’s inniiu^s - ho dd Inn 
the nghr to woik muacles at need is no Milyeci lot ‘•mpns'' t; 
mctcdulit) The icnl manel is eKcwhere it liC' in tl.'- i'Ci tl t 
we moitals should acrualh he cninisttd with ilie ls"i’*s l "i is 
I'oi a Chtiich which holds last h\ tin concipt ol i!'- Kr >' ’ n ot 
God all this Ins manifest tiuth Ijiit it wcnild in . !’- lun u h, 
evident if th-'t concejn were surreiidcud It a onid n i ■ i m- 
oscapnhlc nading of the nvatton oi tnn n •’u oI C'o I :t t u U' ^ 
wcie mciel) Infinitude at plav, and if the c.n 'w omH e HH ! . 
not hemg actianh diicettvi hv tin Iimi'' C'-i i ' 'd, e ’ ! 

whuh will he ahundanth worth all that i: will h n vv' ' I' ’ 
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and to cultivate community-feehng oi the sense of solidarity. 
Now this blight of individualism has infected even our ideas 
about tlie Gospel. We have been apt to imagine that Christ came 
merely to save as many individual souls as possible. He did not. 
He came to save the 'world, to save the world by winning the 
establishment of God^s Reign m it. 

If we give to the term, ‘salvation,' its fullest meaning, there 
can be no such thing as a solitary salvation from sin and its curse. 
For the life of even the regenerate individual cannot possibly be 
an adequate fulfilling of the pure law of God so long as the only 
practical alternatives which organised life provides for him ,to 
choose between continue to consist, as at present tliey usually do, 
of varying shades of moral grey, radrer than of pure moral black 
and pure moral white. That twist m our human nature which 
theologians call 'sin' has been so pcrv'asive of the world’s develop- 
ment that we must be constandy finding ourselves in situations 
where uncompromising loyalty to the good cannot express itself 
otherwise than by resolute prosecution of the least compromising 
of the possible courses of action. Of all this the perfect Reign of 
God IS the antithesis, and it is diis Reign of God that the re- 
generate man is to ‘seek first' radier than his own personal 
salvation. It is through trying to save others — through trying to 
help save the world — that we shall become sav ed men and women 
ourselves. 

From the soul-awakening to which all evangelism must address 
itself there neither can nor should be excluded the element of 
individual concern about personal destiny. Each sinnek has to be 
brought to the realisation that he is a rebel, and that for persistent 
rebels there can be only one fate. But if our evangehsm concen- 
trates all Its appeal at this one point, there is liable to result an 
individuahsm like that which characterises the Hindu way of 
salvation. As Rudolf Otto has pointed out,^ in Bhakti-rehgion 
as among ourselves 'there are told and collected narratives of 
conversions, conversions of the licentious, robbers, panders, and 
heretics, who before went other and evil ways, so as to cast away 
all these thmgs for the service of Vishnu. Here, too, there are 
revival sermons, and pressure to produce decision, and deasion 
here and now, before it is “too late''.' If our Christian evangelistic 

1 op. cit., p 45 
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to see. In being set to help save the woild, the penitent rebel 
would find himself becoming, step by step and without noticing it, 
a sanctified man. 

Could theic possibly be any othci load to sanctification’ The 
single force that can straighten out that twist in our nature which 
makes us sin is companionship with the one person who docs not^ 
have that twist, companionship with Jesus Chiist. Now we can- 
not possibly have this companionship with Christ unless wc arc 
busy about the same tiling that He is doing, that is, unless wc 
too arc seeking to win salvation for the world. It is by consciously 
trjung to be channels of God's salvation for others that wc un- 
consciously become saved men ourselves — men sai-cd from chat 
twdst m our nature which is sin and the root of all sinfulness. 

Whete introvcitcdncss persists, thcic is no authentically 
Cliristian conversion, for, as Dr Gossip has observed, ‘To be self- 
centred is to be at an immense distance from Jesus Christ. And,’ 
he continues, ‘among much that is depressing, there is tins en- 
couragement tlicsc days tliac the younger generation realise tliac 
They are not obtrusively spiritual, they are not overfond of 
Church, they have small interest in matters theological, arc 
indeed fiankly boicd and puzzled by them for the most part; but 
they do see tliat a religion to be real must be a scnucc, must be a 
self-sacrifice: are drawn to Christ, not so much by what He gnes, 
rather by what He asks; are touched that He has need of us, and 
deigns to put plans that are dear to Him into our keeping, to lean 
on our frail loyalties, to stoop to take from our soiled hands If 
they come to Him at all, it is apt to be like Isaiah tliat day in the 
Temple, when he seemed to sec God hesitating, looking this way 
and that, and heard Him say, “Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for Me’” Their hearts kindle, leap up, and break away before 
they are aware, and cry, “Here am I, send me ” 

Tlie holiest, most transforming, most fulfilling experience 
earthly hfe can know is when the human soul, ovcnvhelmed with 
pemtence and shame, confesses its wortlilessness, its foulness, its 
proneness to stumblings and treacheiy, and then is amazed to hear 
Christ saying: ‘All that is true; but never mind about that, leave 
that to Me to set nght, and listen to this. Despite all that you 
have truly confessed, I am going to trust you at once with errands 
1 A. J Gossip, From the Fdgt of the Crowd, T and T. Clark, p il. 
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tile Shepherd has found the lost sheep, and when the sheep know 
His voice and trustfully follow Him along the path which He 
has cliosen foi all His sheep — that pathway to the perfect Reign 
of God which He and they arc driving through the jungle of this 
world by present use of ‘the powcis of the age to come ’ Ways to 
God are many; but, as God is One, so the way with God through 
life can be one only. Doubtless the Christian life is, in our experi- 
ence of It, a way fiom less of God to more of Him; but His direct 
revelation of Himself in Christ to the individual soul is not its 
goal only, but also its starting-point and its daily course. 

Widiout being false to its origins the Christian Church cannot 
help being aggressive. It cannot act otherwise because, as was 
urged in the preceding chapter, it is a people conscious of a mis- 
sion; and this mission consists m being the nucleus and nurset)’’ of 
that transformed humanity to which alone God may entrust the 
eternally purposed ciown of His woik of Creation It is the little 
flock to which It is the Heavenly Father's royal pleasure to give 
that Kingdom in which all obscuring clouds will be dissipated and 
His glory will stand revealed It holds its King's commission to 
make disciples’ of all the nations; and in winning them to disciplc- 
ship of Christ it is glorifying God because the life, death and 
resurrection of Christ constitute the supreme rcvclauon of 
God. 

To the labours and dangers which this mission must involve it 
IS nerved by grateful wonder at the trust ivhich its Founder placed 
in It when He left it to carry on His work. And what a supreme 
venture of trust tliat was! Among some old notes of my own I 
find, jotted down from some forgotten source, an artless little 
tale which, although in form it is pure fantasy, is profoundly true 
in substance. When the risen Lord ascended to the skies, there was 
Standing at the heavenly gate the Archangel Michael, who was 
surprised to see Him returned from earth so soon ‘Is your work 
on earth as a Man really finished’’ the Archangel enquired. ‘Yes,' 
said Jesus, ‘it is finished.' ‘But who is to canq^ on the work you 
have been doing, for there has not been time for many to learn 
what you went to tCach’’ ‘Oh, but I have left My apostles to 
carry on,' was the reply. ‘I have left Peter and John and the rest to 
carry on My work, and those whom they teach will continue it.' 
‘But,' said Michael, ‘suppose they forget or prove unfaithful, 
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blanches sent down loois into one lienchcn soil after anotlier — 
roots which arc already thickening into new trunks that will 
support as heavy a weight as the parent-stem Such is tlie com- 
munity of the Kingdom of God, Chiist's New Israel, the people 
conscious of a tianscendent mission by which they arc at once 
humbled and rendered invincible. 
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(or karma) itself, working out its own constituent nature, its own 
constitutive reality. In meeting good or ill fortune I am finding my 
own past still present; I am meeting not another but myself. 
Corresponding to the proverb so familiar to the Christian, ‘Be 
sute your siij will find you out/ there is for the HindiTa general- 
ised saymg that is equally familiar: ‘As amongst a thousand cows 
a calf knows its mother, so the deed done before finds out the 
doer.’ And, for the Vedantic type of spiritual-mmdedness, the 
latter saying is, m its application to good deeds and bad alike, the 
essence of the weary burden of humanity. Both good deeds and 
bad necessitate reincarnation; and in the Hindu conception there 
IS no authentic spiritual-mmdedness that does not include a 
longing for somethmg which reincarnation postpones — the 
longing to escape into an unimaginable discarnate reahty of being 
in which there is neither agent nor patient. 

, Thus It IS easy to understand how a simple word like karma can, 
when used predicatively, embody the important conception that 
between the quality of deeds, and the quality of their fruits in 
the doer’s experience, there is an unbreakable contmmty. There 
is, however, a complementar)' truth which is no less important — 
namely, that tliere must be a like continuity between the quality 
of a man’s deeds and the quality of their frmts m other people’s 
experience. Had Indian thought given equal attention to this 
complementary truth, the history of Hinduism might have btyn 
very different. The Indian form of the belief m transmigration is 
an elaboration of what is only a half-truth. The kind of result m 
which this working out of a half-truth has issued may be indicated 
sufficiently for the purposes of this chapter by quoting part of 
Deussen’s sketch of the way m which the kamia-transmigration 
belief IS formulated m the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara. ‘The idea,’ 
he writes, *is this, that life, m quality as well as in quantity, is die 
accurately meted and altogether fitting expiation of the deeds of 
previous existence. This expiation takes place through hhoktritvam - 
and kartritvam (enjoying and acting), where ffie latter is agam in- 
evitably converted mto deeds which must be expiated anew m a 
subsequent existence, so that the clock-work pf reqmtal, in run- 
mng down, always winds itself up again; and so on m perpetmty — 
unless there comes upon the scene the umversal knowledge 
which . . . does not rest upon merit but breaks its way into 
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gicat histone Cicccis wcic clincicd ngAtnsc conicnipornr)’ forms 
of belief which liad arguable putcusions 10 being Christian in 
chaiactei, but wcic judged by the (Juirch 10 involve declension 
from the faith Now, 10 maintain that Ciod is not just unitss Mis 
Providence ticats evciy man exactly as he inclividinily deserves 
IS a tenet foi the defence of which *.o many Old 'ftstnment cita- 
tions aie available that ir may put foiih a very spicious claim to 
being Scriptural. Against it, theiefore, there is nccvl that a 
Christian Ciced foi India should include an article* declaring it 
to be moially necessary that the jtist should sufhr with and for 
the unjust. 

Fundamental to the /imi.a-ttansmivtiation idea is the moral 
prc-stipposition that individually tinmeritcd suilcring would be 
an iniquitous jvhenomcnon, and is, therefore, inconceivalilc in any 
umveise that eHescivcs to be calleel a moral order Now mj .sub- 
mission is that the fundamental Christian jwesiipposition is tfic 
precise opposite; chat individually unmerited suilering, so far 
from being a mysceiious ethical anomaly, is precisely what cosmic 
justice requires in anj universe into which sm Ins entercvl, And 
this diesis has a corollaig in relation to the doctrine of recon- 
ciliation through the Cross of Christ, namelj*, tint wine calls for 
a careful apologia is not the Div me procedure of letting the curse of 
sin fall upon the guiltless Christ, but the luiman procedure of 
devising penalties that arc intended for the cuilcv alone. What 
calls for no apologia — what has i^orally self-evident rightness — 
is die system which actually prevails in God's umver^e, namely, 
the system according to which the individual brother's sin must 
be wuped out m the human brotherhood’s siificrmg 

Let me develop this theme fiist of all in a manner which, even if 
It does little more than skim the surface, I h.av c found useful in 
arguing widi controvcrsially-mindcd Hindu friends. It has direct 
reference to the debating point \\*hich, m m) early days as a 
Christian teacher, undcrgraduarc Hindu students used to nq’ to 
score against me by claiming that the Christian has on his hands 
a problem which, without the Hindu doctrine of transmigration, 
he cannot solve, the problem of reconciling the fact of unmerited 
suffering with belief in a just and benevolent Creator. In reply to 
that challenge I have often reasoned on diis wise. 

For the sake of clarity, I have been in die habit of saying, let us 
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Ac this point m im argument I might i-cr^ mtirdb, be met 
by a retort from the idindn stsie It rniylu l^e represented to me 
that It ts ju.st the lery truth ol my naso'tn'^ that renders die 
hj’psochcMS of transmtgrarton necis'in.. If cich it'dntdu.d soul 
IS incarnated only once, then by consce'jutnve of the uniry of the 
uniacrsc us share of joy and sorrow will oi e'oursi. be eieternuned 
by rhe quality' not of us own conduct alone but of the conduct of 
all the incarnated souls. But this, e\en if u he a pcn.'’hy w'orth 
paynng, is a breach of the principle of justice Now the hypothon 
of transmigration eliminates injustice alrogedier Wuhm the 
limits of a single incarnation there can be — for the ro.a.son.s which 
my argument developed — no complete squaring ol tire mdi\ idual's 
experience with his individual merits But rhe hypothesis of 
repeated incarnauons allows for a squaring of accounts m rhe long 
run. Hinduism teaches that after a man dies, his soul is sent back 
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consequence of other people’s sins, but where we can render 
effectual service to others, both now and in the long run' Can it 
be counted an injustice on the Creator’s part if He has granted 
us that privilege? 

The line of reasoning of which the foregoing is a rough and 
ready version, designed for popular use^ serves at the best a very 
limited purpose. Against any Hindu controversialist who may 
assert that without the hypothesis of transmigration the seemifig 
meqmties of the human lot must constitute an insoluble enigma. 
It does show that the occurrence of unmerited suffering casts no 
aspersion on the Creator’s benevolence, since without it His 
umverse would lack the indispensable value of being a umty and 
must also stultify all altruism by making it impossible for men 
really to help one another. But to show this is only to reconcile 
the occurrence of unmerited suffermg with the benevolence of God, 
whereas the Hindu demands that it be reconciled also with His 
justice. In respect of that further point all that has so far been said 
has been to exclaim: If the justice of God be of a kind which 
reqmres to establish a scheme of transmigration ruled by karma, 
then save me from such justice.’ But to desire to escape from 
justice affords no proof that the justice is not just. Therefore we 
must probe deeper if we are to be able to declare the Gospel in a 
manner that is completely relevant to Hindu thought about 
karma. We must enquue whether it is not merely a benevolent but 
a righteous provision that the just shall suffer with and for the 
unjust. 

In puttmg this question I have used the phrase, ’a righteous 
provision,’ instead of ‘a just provision.’ This is not because I do 
not mean ’a just provision,’ but only because 'just’ is an ambiguous 
term. It at once tends to bring us into the circle of ideas connected 
with civil and cnrmnal 'justice.’ A legal penalty is one that has 
been invented solely for the purpose of penalising an offender; 
and since it has been expressly so designed, it is, of course, qmte 
'unjust’ to inflict it on any one else. But this is unjust simply 
because a penalty, in the legal sense of the term, is an artificial 
infliction meant for an offender and for no one else. If we take the 
word 'just’ in the broader sense of ‘righteous,’ and use it to cover 
every way of treating wrong-doing that can commend itself to an 
enlightened conscience, then it is no longer self-evident tliat a 
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we read the dying words of a young wounded officer, a lovable 
character m spite of obvious faults. Between his gasps he just 
managed to whisper: ‘ “You know, padre — was dunking — 
while you prayed. I suppose iVe led a selfish life — seeking my own 
ends — but, by Jove, I’ve had my good time — and am ready to pay 
for It — if I must.” His eyes flashed defiantly. “If God puts me 
through It, I shan’t whine.’’ ’ But no man can pay for his sms by 
himself; he can only share m a reckoning which, though it be for 
his private sms, is yet a common reckoning. The readiness to face 
m one’s own person the whole reckoning for one’s personal sms 
is the good side of selfishness; but it cannot be gratified m God’s 
world. If It could, then to call men brothers would be a he. And 
a umverse m which we were not all brothers would be a universe 
unworthy of God. 

In gazing on the Cross of Christ we are watching God pumshmg 
the sm of man, but not m the sense that we are witnessing a 
special exaction that is additional to the moral consequences 
which it IS sin’s intrinsic nature to precipitate upon the world. 
In the Gospel story, taken as it stands, no such idea is inculcated. 
Many readers have seemed to tliemselves to find it there; but is 
not that 'because, expecting for doctrinal reasons to find it there, 
they have unwittingly read it mto the narrative for themselves^ 
Taken by itself, the story shows an enterprise of wondrous 
grandeur and devotion which, because it was adventured m and 
for a sinful world, encountered an opposition which had behind it 
the momentum of centuries of perverted human thinking and per- 
verted human willing. Under this dread impact the grand Adven- 
ture had to go down m seeming rmn; only through the costhest 
act of faith and surrender ever attempted could it snatch victory 
out of this very defeat. And the story shows us Jesus Christ facmg 
the tragedy as a mysterious dispensation of Providence foretold m 
the Scriptures rather than as a luminously necessary legal exac- 
tion. The cry of forsakenness on the Cross is not the cry of one 
who feels God visiting him m judiaal displeasure, it is the cry 
of One who finds His dearest hopes left unprotected from that 
rmn which human sm has empowered ‘the Prmce of this world’ to 
bring upon them. 

Readmess and desire to pay by oneself the full reckomng for 
one’s sm is the first step toward moral rehabilitation; but it is 
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placing Itself at man’s meicy/ lavisliing itself upon man with an 
abandon that disdained all sclf-piotection, being resolved to 
scorch away man’s vilencss and conquei his self-centred will by 
sheet utteiness of giving. 'Wheic sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound.’ The universe is a moral universe, and its Creator’s 
honour is utteily vindicated, only because the univcise is a place 
where sin provokes a blaze of moral glor)% a consuming, legcnerat- 
ing fire of outraged, purifying love Christ’s guiltless suffering was 
certainly part of the common or jointly borne expiation of sin. 
But if His stiffcuug was cxpiativc, what had powci to regenerate 
' the soul and reconcile man with God was not the suffering itself 
but the act which cost the suffei mg — the free, impassioned act of Self- 
incarnation unto death. 

In the light of all tins how clear it becomes that if cosmic 
‘justice’ were merely of the legal kind, it would be a morally in- 
sufficient way of dealing with wrong-doing. Such ‘justice’ may 
help to teach tire sinnei that tire momentar)’- cannot be divorced 
'from the permanent, and that actions which arc bad in their 
present moral quality cannot be good in tlicir permanent con- 
sequential tendency. But it cannot teach him that die common 
good IS the only real good, that all hunran beings arc actually one 
brotherhood, and that no one can play a lone hand, sinning by 
himSelf and paymg for it by himself. 

When, through the share which the guiltless must accept m the 
reckoning, the sinner learns this lesson, and when, by consequence, 
he has acquired a honor of die sclf-centredncss which can bear 
such dreadful fruit, his sin is dead. The past may contain the 
dead corpse of his rvrong-doing but its spirit has fled Through 
the penalty shared by the guiltless there has been made possible 
an expiation, a nullifying of the evil thing 

But is there yet full reconciliation oi atonemend Who that 
possesses a heart could be entirely ‘at-onc-widi’ God in respect of 
his repented sms if this were all the storj^'^ Who could approve 
of a deity of that kind — a cold moral Reason that acquiesces in 
the moral logic of a umversality of disaster issuing from an in- 
dividuality of transgression^' But that is not the whole story. 
Nature and History are the handiwork and the rule of a God of 

1 cf the teaching, m Matt, v 38, 39, that the impulse to turn the otlier 
cheek is the 'fulfilment’ or perfecung of the retributive impulse. 
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add to them other penalties specially meant for the wrong-doer 
alone. In the case of legal penalties, therefore, it belongs to their 
very essence that they shotdd be borne only by the guilty. 
Consequently, to suppose that what Christ bore for sinners ' 
was a legal kind of penalty, an infliction specially decreed for 
the guilty by some Divine penal code, would be to make of 
the Cross a moral enormity, instead of a means of atonement 
that vindicates to our consciences the righteousness of God's 
forgiveness. 

That the reflective conscience is dogged by a certain uneasmess 
regardmg voluntarily exacted reqmtal is evident from the amount 
of attention which ethical thought has given to theories of pumsh- 
ment. In spite of the instinctive quality which characterises the 
retributive impulse every theory of pumshment is apt to be a 
more or less laboured apologia. How can it be right, one asks, to 
return injury for in)ury5 If that is ever right, under what condi- 
tions can It be right? Suppose that the answer suggested is that it 
can be right only when die injury that is returiled is not meant as 
mjury but as a helping by hurting, an educative expedient. But 
if so, It ceases to be m any real sense an equivalent return or re- 
payment m kmd. Moreover, to secure that the hurtmg shall 
actually be a helping is very difficult. The idea is that if we make 
the criminal /£eZ, by the exaction of an equivalent, in the way m 
which his victim felt by suffering the original injury, we may help 
him to see his crime as the victim and the general consaence saw 
It. But that hoped-for result is so uncertam that, in practice, the 
‘educative' theory of punishment leads to methods of reclamation 
that are scarcely recogmsable as ‘punishment.' Equally tenuous 
IS the connection, m practical working, between die aeterrent' 
theory of punishment and the idea of merited reqmtal. For a 
really apposite defence of anything so spontaneous as the desire 
to pumsh we must fall back upon its psychological root, and say 
that, whatever secondary purposes pumshment may be made to 
serve, its primary function is not to administer retribution or 
requital but to express reprobation. As a condition of psycho- 
logical health strong emotions must devise for themselves outlets 
in expressive action, and no emotional state has greater need of this 
than the perturbation which the general mind is thrown mto by 
witnessing or hearing of serious crime. Of this emotional 
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PREACH THE LOVE WHICH IS A 
CONSUMING FIRE 

[ ~^HIS concluding chapter is concerned with two topics 
which, although distinct, may be profitably considered 
ju. side by side. One is the comparative absence from Hindu 
rehgious experience o'f what Christian theology means by the 
term, 'conviction of sm.' The other topic is the partial declme, 
withm the missionary impulse as felt to-day, of a conviction of 
the urgency of the task of carrymg the Gospel to every creature. 
That there has been such a dechne is an impression which it is 
difficult to resist even if one looks no further back than to the 
fervour of the Student Volunteer Missionary Umon m the days 
when It corned its watchword, ‘The Evangelisation of the World 
m This Generation.^ And the surmise suggests itself that this 
declme may be not unconnected with a dimimshed presence m 
the Church of to-day of the conviction of sin. But how are we to 
declare the full challenge of the Gospel in India if at this pfiint 
we have grown insensitive to its full challenge to ourselves'^ 

To recover the sense of urgency we do not need to return to 
mghtmare visions of a hell-fire remorselessly awaitmg the millions 
of the unevangehsed. But we do need a freshened apprehension of 
how necessarily the wages of sin is death, and how sheer is the 
miracle by which even the Gospel believer can be saved from 
eammg those wages. Through our inner hfe of faith there does 
need to sound less infrequently the startlmg note which rmgs out 
m the acute concern of those words of St. Paul: ‘if by any means 
I may attam unto the resurrection from the dead.’ Even by an 
apostle who gloried m the Gospel the gate that leadeth unto hfe 
was contmumgly found to be of a difficult straitness. What, then, 
of unevangehsed multitudes who have fimshed a hfe-tune’s 
experience of the hardenmg, deademng mfluence of a world that 
was not mterpreted to them by the Cross of ChrisC Even if 
somehow the gate that leads to life is posthumously shown them, 
must It not then have for them a surpassmg straitness'^ Far be it 
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time wns had by nH.” Not such is that Divine Love v/hich 
challenges us in the Gospel. In the vciy same New Testament m 
which It IS written that God is Love, it is also written 'Our God 
IS a consuming flic ' 

We have soie need of realising how icquisicc arc both these 
affirmations to set fotth (he abiding altitude of God to that 
stiangc conn adici ion which every man is. They do not depict two 
altcinating moods m the one God, a tender, cherishing mood and 
a wiathful, dcstTuctivc mood. They arc not moods at all but His 
changeless essential being Jlcratw He loves there is in Him an 
implacablcncss; hfr(iu<;c He cheiishes He is also a consuming fire. 
Witlaout an understanding of this there is no true knowledge of 
God. And m a genet al w.ay it is not difficult to understand We 
can see that it must be tuic of God, as it is true of human nature, 
that to love one thing is to detest its opjiosite, and that to be 
deeply opposed to one thing is to look with warm appreciation on 
whatevcL is contrary to it in cliaracrci Here is a man wiio is my 
valued fiicnd. How can I help being an opponent of one who is 
his enemy’ Now God is the greate.st of our friends, the whole 
Bible piovcs that. And Sin is our supreme cnem} ; that too is 
Bible truth. How, then, can God, oiu Friend, be other chan the 
Enemy of our enemy? How can He do aught els’c than hate, and 
be 'a consuming file’ against, the sin that is busy working our 
ruin’ Yes, this we seem able to understand; but we do not pene- 
trate Its complexity. We think of sin as an abstraction, and so we 
complacently say ‘God loics the sinner but liatcs the sin ’ But to 
say this is to speak too simply. Sin is nor a thing; it is a man sinning 
It is a man expressing his very nature in evil, shameful acts. And 
so to say tliat God loves a man but hates the man’s sin is to say 
that God both loves and hates the man, it is to say that tow'ards 
the man himself God is both tender, ardent love and flaming, 
consummg fire. Even in our highest, holiest moments there is a 
‘wrath of God’ against us; for, as it is said in Isaiah, even ‘our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags ’ And even in our vilest moments 
God loves us; for our vilencss is something good corrupted, and 
that IS why it is sinful. To be really Christian, to walk daily hand- 
in-hand with God-in-Christ, is an exacting, searching cx-pericnce. 
It is an expel lence tliat is soothing but also scorching, quickemng 
1 XAe Prohkm of Pam, p 28, Geoffrey Dies Ltd , The Centenary Press 
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hue nlso consuming. ‘You only,’ said Jehovah, speabng through 
the prophet Amos to the Chosen People— ‘you only have I known 
of nil the families of the earth; therefore I will visit upon you all 
jour inicjuitics ’ 

We realise all this far too little; and for that we have no excuse 
since It is in our Bible. Indian religion also here falls short, but 
with better excuse since in its sacred heritage there is tliat which 
can militate against a full realisation Consider first the more 
ancient tj*pe of reflective religion 111 India, the more pantheistic 
or monistic type where meditation concentrates not on a personal 
Js\ara but on the impersonal Brahman, equally present in all 
thinj^s Is it not obvious that the more vivid die impression which 
this meditation induces of the incomparable univeisal Braliman,. 
the more unimportant docs man appear in his seeming-separate 
being, and ihcrefcrc die moic unimportant his sms as well as his 
viriucs^ There is only one thing that can prevent this result. It 
will be prevented only if die gravitj^ of the sin is measured not by 
the stature of die sinner but by the quality of the sinncd-against. 
Of all misdeeds it is sin against confiding love- that most in- 
escapably awakens horror and a sense of appalling guilt. And dae 
Sins of the finite can be felt as imolving an infinite demerit when 
thep arc conceived as breach of trust perpetrated against an 
infinite love 

For this reason it is mainly in the Bhakti-litcrature diat we find 
any uprush of ''Urging penitence and shame for sin. For the per- 
sonal ]'^\ara is a God of lo\c, and of love for the individual. It is 
of j'tiie undeserved grace that He inclines to the lost, and out of 
duir infiniic number raises His own to Himself. Of the impas- 
sioned concern of the Supreme Being for msignifioant man one 
could inidly desire a more moving expression than in lines vv'hich 
Rudoil Olio lias quoted ^ 

7'iir \K *c by Bhr.yn'at this purpose of the soul, 

Oj stir''‘Jer:!,Q, Icr.on.o, fueiuo soul, 
r' ''"'Up:- }h'< eo''-,!e\rree — 

' '’’s’ r 11' p':! cf p-'ils, th' Jjphest cj i:U goo.hs ' 

In 'd'p’ouv loncep'ious like thc'-c there is spinrinl food cnouc^h 
iv> nc.-'' 'I c-d oevtiop -”i o\ cnvhdming penitence. Nevcrdicl^s 
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Bhnkci form ofliulinn rdiyto i i. on.c v, hivt' k i imp j iL'h- n >r to 
feel, bnc which u is cltU'cnU m dritn* with tut rx ivc-rr. tnv it or 
malting ic roo clcar-ciir In v*,int n. it tvoteb.' Ir v 
short disrancc back tint of all tmsvb-..i it i. nv. av 
]o\c (hat most mtscapablp aw ikvti li 'rro- an I a rco 
guilr In rhai umaik I uonid stu"s iht- word, ko-ht itr'v ' To phy 
ialsc to a niisifnl comnuie m tlu* itnil Lvtrttiu* ofd '.picablctu-'^i. 
Now', how gicai sotver mav be the Io\e towar^b mm with wli'vh 
thci>h(tlta credits Isvara, thcie is nut the Mine ;cope a. the Btble 
provides foi conceiMiig it as a conlkiing low, the ku*. ol a trust- 
ing Leader for his trustful comrades Tlie Old Testament pro- 
vides scope for this rhrougfi ns basic concept of jalnch as a God 
w'ho graciously' makes 'cotenant’ with man And t(ie New Testa- 
ment provides it through that concept v Inch we hate seen to be 
both lacking m and alien from Indian religious thought, the 
concept of the Kingdom of God as an end which is a gcsal ot 

1 op nt , pp 87 /, e cp nt„ p. 9 } ^ op at , p 104. 
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endeavour not alone for man but for God. Because of that concept 
our meeting mth God Incarnate is a meeting with One who, 
nhen He forth carrying His cross, counts on his disciples 
picking up their crosses too To shirk doing so is not merely to 
fall short in moral attainment; it is the nigh unforgivable act of 
breaking troth. By virtue of its concept of the Kingdom of God 
the Christian Gospel has that which, before the crisis of conver- 
sion, can change meie sorrow over moral defect into terrors of 
conscience, and after conveision can change those tenors into the 
impassioned self-condemnation of one who feels as though he 
could never accord to himself his own forgiveness for those deeds 
for M Inch he knov s himself to be amazingly forgiven of God. How 
IS diis so’ How IS tlie possibility of this double transmutation 
rooted m tlie New Testament concept of the Kingdom of God? 
I'lisr, that concept presents God as active upon tlie terrestrial 
j^lanc, battling there passionately for righteousness. Discovety of 
one's turpitude, therefore, becomes something more than con- 
sciousness of passive moial defect; it becomes the appalling dis- 
cotciy that one has been ranged in rebellious battle against the 
mliniic holiness and majesty of God. Second, when at tlac crisis 
of contersion the rebel accepts the incredible offer of immediate 
enlistment as loyal recruit, terror departs but self-abasement 
giovs deeper The trustfulness of die Divine Leader who takes 
die rebel as His rcauit and lowly comrade reflects a new light 
back upon the latter's whole past life He realises that from his 
cailicst dajs all God's dealings wnth him have been Divine 
\cmurcs of trust No possession, no endowment, that he has ever 
Ind has been his own, all were hopefully assigned to him in 
‘■tow aidslup \\ ithour c\ccption, therefore, all his past sins hate 
iinohid that basest of all basenesses, breach of trust, the flouting 
oi a conhdingncss of Io\c. For this p.ast shamcfulncss he has now^ 
inoiedi">b boon iergnen bur how* can he ever pardon it himself’ 
1 lo can onh’ seek refuge from conrcmplaaon of his owm shame m a 
'dldorcotJul, c'ult.im wondennent .ar the moral glories of his 
RecLc-wi, Henceforth his sou! shall make her boast in God 
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God's judgment upon guilt and sin. Full awakemng to the horror 
of sin can come only at the foot of the Cross of Christ. That 
Cross is the consummate revelation of ‘the wrath of God agamst 
all ungodliness.' But it is the revelation also of so much else; and 
of Its total meamng its revelation of a Divme ‘Wrath' or holy 
intolerance is apt to be the least welcomed and the slowest learned. 
How shall we best help the soul of India to be arrested by vision 
of tVe intolerant hohness that is m the nature of God? 

I do not think direct preachmg of terrors of judgment holds 
much promise of effectiveness. In my Madras experience there was 
a little incident which, although it occurred some thirty years 
ago, remains indelibly in my memory. As one means of establish- 
ing touch with English-educated Hindus or Muhammadans, the 
Madras Danish Mission mamtamed a Reading Room and ran 
courses of weekly lectures on religious, philosophical or soaal 
topics. At the close of each lecture the meeang was thrown open 
for discussion, and although the lecturer might be either a 
Christian or a non-Christian, the task of presidmg at the meetmg 
and summing up at the end of the discussion was habitually 
assigned to a CHistian. I have forgotten what was the topic of 
lecture on the occasion to which I refer, but the line which the 
subsequent discussion tended to take was such as to move a 
Danish missionary who was present to nse and testify to his own 
solemn behef m a Hell that awaited all who should reject the 
Gospel. This solemn announcement was greeted with a spontan- 
eous burst of laughter. Now I should have found nothing mem- 
orable in this if the laughter had been angry, jeering mockery. 
But It administered a rebuff Hr more gruelling than mockery 
could have done through the patent fact that it e'xpressed simple, 
good-natured amusement. In contrast with this jSrst-hand memory 
I will set an incident of which I know only by report. If I remem- 
ber rightly. It occurred in the experience of a Y.M.C.A. worker 
among Hmdu students. There were two young men with whom 
he had established very comradely relations and of whom, as a 
result of his influence, it might truly be said that they were ‘not 
far from the Kingdom of God.' Yet all his endeavours failed to 
carry them further until one day, in the course of conversation, 
they discovered that this friend of theirs, who liked and admired 
them, nevertheless sorrowfully regarded them as on the road to 
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fjml rum. Tins discovery so startled them that forthwith they 
hccnmc purposeful enquirers and in the end converted men. It I 
haic related this story correctly, what is its moral’ Certainly not 
that one should begin an evangelistic approach with the tenors of 
judgment. In the case I have reported, that only intensified an 
impression already made. If one may venture a guess, it would be 
tliat tlic young men^s discovery that in their friend s mind hking 
and lespcct could go hand m hand with belief in their worthiness 
of damnation made it possible for them to credit the Bible s 
taching that God’s nature is not only love but consuming fire. 
That had remained for their minds an unimaginable and incredible 
conjunction until they saw it reflected m the attitude toward 
ilicmsclvcs of a friend of whose love they were certain. 

Dr. Kiacmer has recorded it as the general experience of mis- 
sionaiics in Africa that ‘not the consciousness of sin brings men 
10 Christ, but the continued contact with Christ brings them to 
consciousness of sin I think it likely that most Indian mis- 
.sionarics would make report to a similar effect. Just because lost 
sheep aic really lost, the Good Shepherd can find them only at the 


pomi wlicrc they actually are, not at the point where they ought 
to be. He finds the Indian sheep tangled in a helpless longing for 
serenity rather than sanctity, oppressed by enchainment to the 
Svhecl of birth and rebirth rather than by terrors of a guilty 
conscience. Finding them tlicrc. He gives them deliverance there. 
He wins their mist by meeting the need which they feel, being 
confident that as they follow' Him, they wall develop a conscious- 
ness of the needs they ought to feel. 

h w'ould seem, then, that if w'c arc to help India to realisation 
of ihc intolerant liolmcss that is in the nature of God, 'it ivill be 
more b) indiicction ilian by directness that w'c shall succeed. But 
our pioclnmation of the glorious mere}' that shines out from the 
Cl OSS nn\ lundcr inihci ihnn help tlic convert's owm discovery 
H the 'consuming fire' which bums ivithin the Love Divine 
u-'hsv wc out selv es, who proclaim the mercy, arc never able to 
till wnth ’ Ir ma\ sene, therefore, as a not unfitting con- 
u lo 1 our eourjc oi stud) if wc let our minds dwell for a 
^ -Mb on loc mtohr.mt Itolincss tint is in God, and on the con- 
M' yna ol declaring to all men the v ay of escape from 
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that sinfulness for which thcic can be no destiny but ‘the outer 
daikness/ As icmaiked at the beginning of the piescnt chapter, I 
cannot help believing that, if not among inissionniics, certainly 
among the lank and file of the supporitrs of foreign missions, 
there has been some weakening of the sense of the urgency of the 
missionary cnieipnsc, and I suimisc that this has been not un- 
connected witli the disappcaiancc of the old nightmare certainty 
of a hell of file awaiting the unevangcliscd. But c\cn if we in- 
dignantly teat up tlie pictuies of a hell of file, can we do the same 
wuth out hold's pictuie of an ‘outer darkness' of exclusion and 
loss'^ Pot It must icmain eternally rittc that into the Nev/ Jeru- 
salem thetc can enter naught that defilcth. And if the c: pulsion 
from out human natuie of all defiling fondness for evil wajs be 
hard of attainment even for those who know and belictc the 
Gospel, how' immcasuiably harder of acrainment must it be for 
those who have ncvei heard ‘the truth as it is in Jesus’? 

In the preceding chapter claim was made that when we free our 
minds from tlic range of ideas belonging to human penal systems. 
It becomes moially sclf-cMclcnc that for individual sm there ought 
to be a corporate reckoning, and that it is right for die jusc to 
suffer w'ldi and for the unjust According to the Christian Gospel, 
however, this is not the w'holc stor)\ In addition to this corporate 
reckoning there is, for the finally impenitent, an exaction which is 
absolutely individual. Only it is not ‘punishment’; it is something 
much graver. 

Let us first consider for a moment our human usage B) sentence 
of our criminal courts w'c punish a man for his bad actions, but we 
do not punish him for being a bad man We punish him for doitio 
evil; we do not punish him for loving evil. Yet surely the latter is 
the far more serious, the far more horrible thing' Then, w hy this 
difference? 

Pardy the reason is diat punishment is here of no use. It may 
persuade the bad man to decide never again to do the bad deed, 
and It may help him to keep his resolve. But punishment cannot 
keep die bad man from loving evil. It cannot persuade him to be 
done with all liking for what is bad Or at least, if it does, the 
resolve is vain, for no mere act of wall can cither abolish or create 
love, whether of evil or of good. It is ‘die expulsive pow'cr of a new^ 
affection' that dnves out love of evil. 
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Tins reference to the limits of will-power leads to a second 
reason why, aitliough we punish the bad man for his bad deed, we 
do not punish him for being a bad man. Our legal penalties are 
nnended solely for the individual who is to blame, and can w'e 
‘blame’ a man for loving cvib We may loathe or despise him for it, 
but arc wc at liberty to blame him for it’’ Is he able, by an act of 
v.ill, to give It up? It is true that there lies m his past a respon- 
sibility for the strength of his present love of evil. If he had con- 
trolled his past actions, if he had systematically checked his earlier 
VTong impulses, and kept tliem from issuing in tvrong deeds, then 
his inclination to evil would never have grown to possess the 
sircncrh it now has; he would not have loved evil so much as he 
docs. Tliat past, however, is past. It is what it is; and with tliat 
p.ist behind him he is, at the present moment, quite unable to 
love evil less than he docs So, if w'C tlunk clearly, what we ‘blame’ 
him for is the past actions -whicli have developed his love of evil; 
VC do not ‘blame’ him for w'hat he cannot at the moment help — 
for that present love of evil vdiich the past has chained round his 
neck. For diat wc may justly ‘despise’ him; at that in lum we may ’ 
iightl) shudder; but wc do not ‘punish’ him for it because wc 
cannot ‘blame’ lum for it Instead of punishing him w’c get rid 
of him as far as w'c may If wc have to live with him, w’c do so 
only on disumt terms, ivc deny him our intimaq'. 

A!i this IS m.an's vay witli man What is God’s way widi man’ 
WJnt IS God's way witli men as lexers of c\ il? One of die tenderest 
vctscs m the Nev Testament afi'ords us a hcarr-sliaking part of 
the answer. It is ilicrc vntcen that God so loved the uorld as to 


cue His only begotten Son diat w'hosocicr beheveth in Him 
‘■hould nor ‘perish.’ Tiic doom that loomed ahead was radical. He 
ihu goes on loving evil must be excluded from die life cvcrlasung. 
Ihu IS a moi.il nccessit). Tlicrc is no way our. 

llir tckological character of the Chnstian Gospel renders this 
5i't utcMc God w culd not be God if He w ere not planning for His 
i\odd .a rlonons nnd Hessed .m.d holy consummation, and a holy 
w odvi iv O' c in w hidi d’cre is i',o room for Io\ ers of the bad In the 
Iv.'u' pionrc O' the New Urusalem in which die world’s long 
vo'a ;u-ckrs jt' god, die golden streets and the pearly gates may 
K ^vnhols. h.t there is rodiirg mcrelv symbolic in 

T - p'oen-tKM that ‘dicre s'uil no wise enter into it anv dung diat 
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defileth’; and what can be more defiling than a likmg for evil, 'a. 
love of sin? 

It IS not here a question of blameworthiness. We may plead that 
for our evil likmgs we are not wholly to blame. We may plead 
that we were born with a twist towards evil; that from die first 
there was m us a fund of 'original sin’; that influences for which 
we were not responsible have operated to nourish and develop this 
original bad legacy. But all that is beside the mark. Whatever may 
have been the previous history of our love of evil; whatever may 
have caused it or strengthened it, still,- so long ^Ve have any of 
It at aU, we are not fit for admission to the perfect world, smce our 
presence there would mean that it was not perfect. Even though 
our exclusion from it wrings the lovmg heart of God, He cannot 
and must not admit us there. 

Is there any way of escape'^ So long as there Imgers m us any 
vestige of the hkmg for evil, there is none. The guildess Son of 
God may take on Himself an overwhelmmg share of the common 
punishment of our deeds of shame. By the magnificent spirit in 
which He suffered for sm, the just for, the unjust. He created 
spiritual forces which so transformed the working out of the 
penal consequences of sm as to transmute their quality and make 
their ultimate fruitage not evil but good. But even if He could 
have taken on Himself the whole penalty, even if He could have 
provided a complete propitiation for every sinful act, the im- 
repented sms as well as those which are repented of, still, so long 
as love of sm continued — so long as there was any hngermg m- 
clination to evil — ^heaven must stay closed against it. there must 
remam the same doom — to perish. 

Does the miracle of conversion lay to rest, once for all, every 
haunting misgiving? Is the fear meamngless that though I have 
preached to others, I myself may be a castaway? In the third 
chapter above we were led to consider the marvellous rehabihta- 
tion of the will that comes to the rebel who hears Christ mag- 
nanimously enlisting him as a recruit. We reahsed how the 
Saviour’s trustmg of our untrustworthy selves, by takmg us into 
His following and sendmg us on His errands, creates m us a new 
trustworthmess. We recognised how the discovery that God still 
beheve^ m us fills us with new power to resist faithfully the 
allurements of evil. But not even this experience of a rehabihtated 
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P,ll ran render meaningless the fear of perishing. So long as the 
allurements which wc now successMy resist remain reaUy aUui- 
,nc: so long as we still have to struggle a^t a disposition to 
ucld, there is evidently some liking still for evil, some love of 
?in; and for this heaven cannot make room. So the doom sml 

appears to dircaten. Can there be a way out? 

Let us consider God’s way of dealing with men as lovers of evil. 
He deals with tlicm as, on eartli, the Lord Jesus did. Unless we 
had seen it m Jesus, we could not have believed it possible. So 
incredible was the blending, m Him, of horror and love. We 
remember how His flashing denunaations of ‘Senbes and 
Pharisees, Iwpiocrites’ passed on, without a pause, mto the heart- 
broken lament over Jerusalem — ^Jerusalem which contained these 
same h) poentes. Wc ordinary men and women do not pumsh the 
had man for being bad but, so far as-we can, we get rid of him, and 
if i\c have to live with him, we do so only on the most distant 
terms possible. But that is not God’s way. God so loved the lovers 
of sin at whose foulness He shuddered that He took the com- 
plcrcst way of getting near them. In the person of His only be- 
goricn Son He came as near them as He could. He lived with* 
them, serted them, turned to them the other cheek, died for 
them, so that by tlic inumacy of His nearness, with its tender 
love and flaming horroi, He might scorch away their vileness, and 
tnelc ihcir hardness of heart, and wither their love of evil, and 
cliolic ICS noisome grov, ch by the rivalry of an up-sprmgmg new 
!o\c for Himself He could not bear that we should perish, so He 
came in the \cry Person of His Son, 

Does our experience of this, God’s incredibly generous way of 
atnekmg our love of things evil, confer an effortless immumty 
hoin all fear of making spiritual ship-avreck'? Are we ever m a 
p 'smon to rectify that die fellowship of Christ, and the regenera- 
tne pon cr ol His magnanimous trustmg of the untrustworthy 
\av a\.n!ed to root out of ns all mclinauon toward what is bad^ 
L . r.ut ndira ,1 k case too often that even when, through 
1 1 .' n-v, ,v„cr of ft, thMncss which He aeates, we successfjy 
. V • 1 V or Cl ,1 lihings, ,hci Sl,!l remain likings’ ^ 
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come to be more and more our true self. Yet m our actual self there 
soil lingers some hankering after that which we loathe. How 
strange a monstrosity! In this horrid doubleness which is the real 
'me'? Is my true self the real 'me'? Is my actual self not reaUy 
'me' but an enemy and more and more a stranger, an umnvited and 
hated guest? May I hope and trust that when, at death, I bid 
goodbye to the flesh, my true self may live on and be admitted to 
the perfect world, while my actual self perishes'^ 

Perhaps Nature may have a parable for us. In tropical lands one 
may ch^ce to find, lying on the ground, a complete snake-skm. 
ffhe snake is not there, but it is still alive and rejoicing m rehef 
from the encumbrance of a skin which had gradually ceased to be 
part of Its true self. The skin which one sees there was once a 
living part of the snake's , anatomy, mdispensable to its existence 
and activity. But when Nature’s time drew near for the periodic 
change of vesture, a new skin began to form under the old, break- 
mg the vital linkage between the latter and the livmg flesh. 
Deprived of its nourishment, the old skin could no longer resist 
the withermg heat of the sun, but dried up and became, as it were, 
merely a closely fittmg glove, unal the snake irked to be free 
from what had been veritably part of itself. 

Have we a parable here'^ Is it so with those who, lovmg the 
Lord Jesus and receiving His magnanimous trust, learn to loathe 
the inclmations to evil which still clmg to them hke a closely 
fittmg garment? As they bask in the rays of His glorious purity, 
does the sm which doth so easily beset them become an utterly 
hated, withered encumbrance? If it be so with them, then may it 
not come to pass tliat when, at death, they pass mto the full blaze 
of His immediate glorious presence, the withered encumbrance 
may crack and be slipped off, so that they find themselves, by 
grace Divine, made fit for that New Jerusalem mto which there 
can enter naught that defileth'^ 

Is that the way of it? We do not know. Sureness of understand- 
mg IS demed us but not sureness of faith — the faith that those 
whom Jesus trusts and who trust Him will find themselves made 
fit, some how and some when, for the Heavenly City. Only we 
must ever give heed that what we think to be faith is not a facile 
optimism. 

It IS against a facile optimism or cheap complacency that the 
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roml''rc reasoning of this chapter has been dircctcv-i. It h',<^ b'r 
far ftom its purpose to sup^gest dm fear of pcruhtoi^ c:.s’/,r 
to be a constant note of the Chrutian life IVr v, herr, th-'n, 
would be our ‘)oy and peace in hchc\ing’' Rut tint jo; , if it 
is to be fully Christian, must be rejoicing belief in a mar, el 
incredible, and that peace, if it is not to be toi clr'ph 
purchased, must be bom of faith in a God v. ho worbs numci^- 
The argument of this chapter has been concerned v. ith ti’- m- 
crcdiblcncss of this man el and the supcrnaturilt'css of ih'*, 
miracle. We have been realising v.-ith v. hat reino elr ■: nrcc’-.r, 
the wages of sm is death, and how bafihng of the undcnnnd** o 
IS God's redemption of the soul from its sntfulnc'^s 1 1 r i^ ^ 
who have felt the scorching holiness uith which God lot rs then' 
assurance of salvation can be no facile opnmism. If we pw-'h i 
Love Dninc that is also a Consuming Lire, there v ro ir irr! r 
for complaccnc)’ regarding oursch cs nor for lerurelin-'^ v "U 
our mission of evangelism. Against the certaintt tint iti m 
miracle of cleansing we and our hrethren mirt prinh v c MI 
have constant need of the faitli tliar with Gevd all ;h”.' we 


possil'lc. 

There IS an airesting sermon of Prole<'or Go ‘ip’* vliub, luL 
inmates m an unforgcttahlc rrmmuccnce. '.\cr 
years, ’ he sai^, ‘I well rcmcml-ci L)r. Rauy. fu ' < u ' 
lenpc at out communion t.able. "Do '.v-"! n- 'w i ’ I - 
.ashed "Do ^ou bchr\c tlm I am tidh'ii' o P ' t ■ I - 

da\ IS coming, rc.allv conurg. v b- " \o>* ,■ til -r" ' , -R *r - 

thtone of Ciod, .a’td tlw aooc!'' util r i ^ r ' ’ 

*1 low 111 e C'ntisi he is’'" 'Tbu,' IVi it m' C u , " 

’W't 4.as\ to belies c \'id set net t i b-rn.e •*, ’ ' ’ ’ ’ , ‘ - 

that, rot Ic s tl'-'i tiai r, v i at • • • ' i ‘ : 

t'iurt pio'ur eoo''- ro'- *' '"t *' • vP ^ ‘ 

s u to o, t ('i r W" T ’ ^ m , 

I't ,.cn furt '’•'d Oj " ' 
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